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THE NEW FORD DE LUXE SEDAN 


Outstanding Features of the New Ford 


Choice of colors. New streamline bodies. Four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. 
Adjustable front seats in closed bodies. Steel-s poke wheels. Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield. 
Bright, enduring Rustless Steel for many exterior metal parts. Aluminum pistons. Torque-tube drive. 
Fully enclosed four-wheel brakes. Chrome silicon alboy valves. Three-quarter floating rear axle. 
More than twenty ball and roller bearings. Extensive use of fine steel forgings. Quick acceleration. 
Fifty-five to sixty-five miles an hour. Reliability and long life. Ease of controll. Low first cost. 


Low cost of operation and up-keep. Good dealer service. 
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Successful Farming 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


With Which Is Combined 


The Dairy Farmer 


JULY, 1930 


WO letters of more than usual 
interest came to our offices re- 
cently. An Indiana reader expressed 
regret that so much space in Success- 


ful Farming was taken by advertis- 


ing. She believed that the subscriber 
could be better served with more 
editorial material. The other letter 
same from a Wisconsin farm woman 
who indicated an unusually keen 
knowledge of advertising. To her the 
advertising columns bring as much 
information on how to manage a 
modern home as do the editorial col- 
umns that she values highly. Be- 
cause of the use she has learned to 
make of the material in advertise- 
ments, she hopes that advertisers 
will always appreciate the good will 
they have created and not resort to 
exaggerated claims or fail to keep 
their products up to a standard the 
reader has a right to expect. 

“The American home,” says Grace 
E. Frysinger, extension home econ- 
omist, “represents the result of fac- 
tory production quite as much as it 
does the homemaker’s activities, and 
our purpose is to aid in reducing the 
number of activities and in simplify- 
ing them with the products of the 
factory so far as may be accom- 
plished economically. Rural home- 
makers are realizing this necessity as 
never before, and, with the assistance 
of our home demonstration agents 
and specialists, they are studying 
their responsibilities as purchasers of 
the manufactured products used in 
their homes.” 

It is generally agreed that today 
the farm woman buys more than 50 
percent of the products used in her 
home. Certainly in order to do her 
buying intelligently she needs the 
information contained in the adver- 
tisements. A national advertising 
campaign costs a considerable amount 
of money. Consequently, the adver- 
tiser who expects to stay in business 
would be extremely shortsighted to 
supply his customers so obtained 
with articles which were not as they 
were represented. 

Consider food products, for ex- 


ample. The manufacturer who de- 
cides to purchase advertising space 
in farm papers to tell the public of 
the merits of his product and invite 
people to buy it, must first make a 
uniformly good product and give full 
measure. Consumers know the prod- 
uct by the brand it bears. They know 
they can buy this brand today, next 
week, or next year, and always de- 
pend on getting the same quality. 
Contrast the satisfaction of buying 
advertised merchandise of known 
quality with the uncertainty there is 
in purchasing so-called private 
brands of unknown quality. 

Added to this reputation of the 
advertiser is our guarantee that all 
advertisements in this magazine 
merit your confidence. Successful 
Farming, according to its guarantee of 
advertising which appears in each 
issue, stands squarely back of all 
advertisements on its pages and is 
ready at any time to make good to 
readers who may have bought thru 
such advertisements and failed to 
receive fair treatment. 

We make no apologies for our ad- 
vertising columns which we regard 
as valuable to our readers as our 
editorial matter. Thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising are refused each 
year because we dare not back with 
our guarantee the products offered by 
the advertiser. Thru knowing some of 
the facts about advertising we confi- 
dently hope that our Indiana friend 
will in the future look upon it as one 
of the services Successful Farming is 
bringing to her each month. 


x«k 


. 
FARM homes are being handed 
flowers. Wisconsin boys and girls 
planted 20,000 shrubs this spring. 
In North Dakota 746 women are en- 
gaged in a farmstead beautification 
project. In Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other states farm women are like- 
wise developing plans for more beauty 
around their homes. Such work adds 
much to the pleasure of living, and 
costs very little. 


Index on Page 55 











SUMMER 
I dreamed a dream of Summer 
Thru dreary winter days, 
Of leafy trees and fragrant breeze, 
And blossom bordered ways, 
Of warm and laughing waters, 
And skies of deepest delf; 
But not a dream of Summer 
Was fair as Summer’s self. 
—L. Mitchell Thornton, 


OOR indeed is he who cannot 

take a vacation—likewise give his 
family one! Nature has provided 
within easy reach of most of us beauty 
spots whose charm will rout the 
most deep-seated grouch. Even a 
short trip will reveal to us many 
ways by which our neighbors could 
improve their farming methods. Pos- 
sibly we might find weak spots in our 
system if we could get away from it 
a few days. Along vacation trails 
await mosquito bites and poison ivy, 
neither half as deadly as the monot- 
ony of daily tasks without relief. 
Tourist camps invite those who want 
rest and a change of scenery. The cost 
need not keep any one from the va- 
cation that should be regarded as 
an annual necessity. 
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NOW tires? Can you recog- 
nize a real tire value when 
you lay your eyes on it? 


Then you'll appreciate this 
one! For here’s actually a 6-ply 
tire ...a 6-ply Goodrich Tire 
. . « that sells for less than the 
usual price of 4-ply tires. 


It’s the new Goodrich Cavalier. 
Made for hard drivers and tough 
going. Built up to the strictest 
manufacturing standards known 
anywhere in the industry. 


Built to carry the Goodrich 
name and live up to 


Goodrich performance. 


Yet made in such vol- 
ume and with such thor- 
ough-going economy 
that youcanhave it forthe 
price of doubtful quality. 


Goodrich worked for 
years to make this tire 
available to you. Long re- 
search and careful study 
were needed to give you 
6 plies in a tire priced 
as sensationally low as the Cavalier is, 





But there they are! 


And those two extra plies give Cava- 
lier half again the carcass strength of 
other tires at its price. With them go 
a thicker tread, a finer rubber com- 


oodrich 
Another BEGoodrich Product 


A Six-ply Tire of Highest Quality 
that actually Costs Less than you usually 
pay for ordinary 4-ply casings 
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HERE’S CAVA- 
LIER, as you see 
it (above) and in 
strip-away cross 
section (left). 
Those two extra 
plies mean half 
again the carcass 
strength ...at no 
more cost. 





pound. And the whole tire is made 
tougher, slower wearing, right down to 
the fabric— because it’s made by the 
famous water-cure process. 


You can put this tire up against any 
service . . . rough roads and stubble 
































fields or high speeds on macadam pave- 
ment... and it will come through with 
flying colors. And you can have it on 
both your car and your truck... for it’s 
made in all passenger car sizes and four 
sizes for commercial cars. 


See this new Goodrich Tire at your 
local Goodrich dealer’s. Study an actual 
cross section of the tire itself... see how 
it’s made. Make him prove that it’s an 
outstanding tire... then price it. If you 
know tires, you won’t look further. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


Cavalier 


32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thou- 


sand distinct rubber products— Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear 
Drug Sundries . Soles ¢ Heels ¢ Hose ¢ Belting’ * Packing ¢ Molded Goods 
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What Is New In Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


a binder before it is fully ripe to 

prevent excessive loss from shat- 
tering during the binding process. Work 
at the lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, continued thru a_ two-year 
period with different varieties of wheat, 
oats, and barley cut at semiweekly 
periods, would indicate that maximum 
production is secured when the grain 
is allowed to become fully ripe, as is pos- 
sible when the crop is cut with the com- 
bine. In 1927 several of the varieties in- 
creased in yield as much as 10 percent 
after the date on which they normally 
would have been cut if harvested with 
the binder. Great differences were found 
in the length of time that varieties would 
hold the grain satisfactorily after ripen- 
ing. The logold and Iowa 105 were par- 
ticularly satisfactory among the oat 
varieties and Iobred among the wheats. 
None of the barley varieties proved 
satisfactory for combining without the 
use of the windrow attachment. The 
chart at the bottom of this page shows 
rate of increase in yield between differ- 
ent dates. 


Sein grain ordinarily is cut with 


* 

I ECENT studies have shown that 

immense quantities of fish oils con- 
taining vitamin D are available. It is 
quite likely that these oils will be used 
in constantly increasing quantities in 
stock and poultry feeds. Authorities 
who have been studying this question 


feel that these oils can be produced at 
approximately one-third the present 
cost of codliver oil. If so the price will 
be such that they can be used to a con- 
siderable extent in the feeds to promote 
the assimilation of minerals, and in bone 
development. 


| tan primary rules for cultivating 
corn are announced by the lowa 
Experiment Station: 

1. To kill weeds, plow often enough to 
keep them in check. 

2. Do not disturb the roots of the corn 
plant any more than necessary. This 
means cultivating less than 3 inches deep. 

3. Stir the soil only when necessary 
to kill weeds or break up a crust. 

4. Cultivate to dry or air soils which 
are wet or cold. 

* 

UICKLY available pliant food in 

the form of commercial fertilizers 
for corn has more than justified the ex- 
pense, according to the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station. Fertilizers start the 
crop off quickly in the spring, advance 
the maturity in the fall from a week to 
10 days, and increase yields and im- 
prove quality and feeding value of the 
crop. For prairie soils, straight super- 
phosphates or mixed fertilizers carrying 
a small amount of nitrogen and potash 
are recommended. Typical mixtures are 
2-12-16, 3-18-9, and 3-14-6. For lighter 
colored clay and silt loams use 4-16-4 or 


5-15-5. On sandy soils, mucks, and peats 
use a relatively high potash content, 
such as 3-12-12 or 0-9-27. 
* 
Poe installed systems of 
lightning rods greatly reduce if not 
entirely eliminate losses from lightning, 
according to the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. Aerials should be located 
on the highest portion of a structure and 
spaced not more than 20 feet apart along 
the ridge of a building. 
* 
EED control is one of the most 
important factors in contributing 
to success with soybeans. In recent sur- 
vey work carried on by the Purdue 
Experiment Station, it was found that 
farmers who cultivated once grew more 
soybeans than those who did not culti- 
vate and those who cultivated three 
times had still higher yields. Cultiva- 
tion may be continued until soybeans 
are 6 or 8 inches high, or if the rotary is 
used, until they are a foot high. 
” 
RANE flies have been a serious 
menace in timothy and clover 
meadows, pastures, and cornfields in 
central Missouri this spring. Reports 
from other infested regions will be ap- 
preciated by the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. The Oriental fruit moth, 
another serious pest, is the newest in- 
| Please turn to page 57 | 
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Small grain is often cut too green to make maximum yields. This chart shows results of work done by Burnett and Bakke of 
the Iowa State College. Figures along the base line indicate dates in July and August. B indicates dates when binder can 
be used and C the date for the combine harvester 
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on the farm ,too, 


Champions imp! 


the better 


The spark plugs in your engines seem 
relatively unimportant. Their physical 
size is unimpressive. Their cost is very 
nominal. 


But small as spark plugs are, they area 
vital factor in engine performance. 
Power, dependability, economy and all- 
around efficiency absolutely depend 
upon their proper functioning. 


Regardless of the make of spark plugs 
you are now using in your motor car, 
truck, tractor or stationary engines, a 
complete new set of Champions in each 
affords definite and tangible evidence of 
their greater performance ability. 


Throughout the entire world, Cham- 


\ pions excel and outsell for the very real 


reason that they do outperform in every 
engine, and are the better spark plugs. 
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spark plug 


A new set of Champions will quickly 
demonstrate their supremacy to you. 
Every engine, regardless of make or 
type, gives better performance with 
Champions. 


New spark plugs every year will main- 
tain power, dependability and economy 
at their maximum, and save their cost 
in less gas and oil alone. 


For it is a well established fact that any 
spark plug, no matter how well made, 
loses efficiency in a year’s use to the 
point where engine performance and 
economy are greatly impaired. 


Your nearest Champion dealer will 
gladly recommend the one particular 
type Champion specifically designed to 
insure better performance in your farm 
and motor car engines. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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wdly necessary to label this pest Canada thistle. Seeds 


New Ways of Whipping 


} HERE are no easy methods of 
controlling or eradicating weeds. 
Even our best chemical means of 
control require labor and money to ob- 
tain results. Nearly all of the annual 
weeds may be controlled if they can be 
kept from seeding. This, however, is 
not easy in many instances. Many of 
our worst annual weeds have seeds 
that lie dormant in the ground for 
any years. 

The clean cultivation method is 
based on the starvation of the \ 
inderground parts of the peren- \ 
nial weed. This is done by de- 
stroying all top growth, so that 

» plant food can be manufac- 
tured and stored in the 
underground parts. It is no 
easy job and often requires 
cultivation every two or three 
days when the work is first 
egun. The chief difficulty 

ith this method seems to be 

at no grower cares to de- 

‘te an entire season or more 
to getting rid of a weed. 
\lso, many growers begin 

good faith and finally 

come discouraged at the 
ficult task. 

Many new machines 

ve recently been devised 

effective weed killing. 
ie rod weeder, blade 
eder, wire weeder, 
ety razor, duck foot 
eder, and slicker are a 
of the most common. 
ese machines operate 
the principle of sever- 















running roots make it a formidable enemy 


By E. N. BRESSMAN 


University of Nebraska 


ing the weed just below the surface of 

the ground. 
The destruction of weeds by chemicals 
has appealed strongly to popular interest 
during recent years. 


hs The chlorates are 
y* Ag: rapidly replacing 
f J. arsenite, carbon di- 


P sulphide, and other 
yy spray methods. The 
most common chlo- 


| y 
1 / ¥ rate that has been 
V & Y. used is sodium chlo- 


rate. There has been 

a serious objection, 

however, to this spray 
H material on account 
of its being so readily 
' combustible. Many 
} are looking toward 
calcium and magne- 
sium chlorates as sub- 
stitutes for sodium 
chlorate. 

Unlike sodium ar- 
means of @ genite and weed 
crown sprays which have 

been used up to the 
present time, sodium chlo- 
rate does not have the same 
reaction upon plant tissue. 
Most of the chemical weed 
sprays have served to burn 
the plants to the ground 
and have had no poisonous 
action on the roots. The 
reaction has been mostly 
physical, due to acid and 
strong poisonous substances 
in the chemical spray 
materials. 


Goat weed is a 
perennial that 
spreads by 
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Weeds 


Sodium chlorate is effective because 
of its power to oxidize plant tissue. The 
constituents of sodium chlorate are the 
same as common salt except that chlo- 
rate contains oxygen. It is the effect of 
this oxygen in the salt which does the 
work in weed control. When sodium 
chlorate solution is first applied to weeds 
it does not appear as if the effects of the 
chemical are severe. In a few days, 
however, the plants die down and do 
not revive. 

The method of application, the 
strength of solution to use, the time at 
which it is applied, and the amount 
necessary to completely eradicate areas 
of weeds is as yet not determined spe- 
cifically. Professor J. W. Zahnley of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, who 
made one of the first reports on the suc- 
cessful use of chlorates, is of the opinion 
that more experimental work is neces- 
sary. Indications are, however, that it 
will require two to three applications of 
sodium chlorate at the rate of about 100 
pounds per acre to do a thoro job of 
eradication of perennial weeds. 

The most widely used strength of 
solution in spraying has been one pound 
to the gallon of water, which is about a 
12 percent solution of sodium chlorate. 
Sodium chlorate is soluble in water and 
solutions are easily prepared. Prac- 
tically any type of sprayer which will 
distribute a fairly fine spray has proved 
successful. Spray apparatus has varied 
from a sprinkling can to the 500-gallon 
power sprayers. 

There is also the possibility of 
distributing the dry salt broadcast upon 

[ Pleace turn to page 40} 
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N a single fill- 

ing of Quaker 

State Tractor 

Oil your tractor will show you what a difference 
the right oil can make— you can feel it! 

You'll notice that she has more pep, more power 
—a sweeter purr, a smoother pull — she'll hustle 
through a day’s work as though she enjoyed every 
minute of it! 

And that’s because Quaker State Tractor Oils are 
made especially for tractor lubrication— made for 
that very job by Quaker State engineers. These men 
drive tractors, they study tractors— every single 
bearing, every moving part. They know what a trac- 
tor has to do and what a tractor oil is up against. 

That’s one of the two big reasons why Quaker 
State will give your tractor the smoothest, safest 


and silkiest lubrication it ever had. Here’s the 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| 


QUAKER S747, 


= TRACTOR Oil 
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She'll purr like a kitten 
and pull 


like a panther! 


TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 






other reason... 
Quaker StateTractor 
Oils have the finest 


“base” that a tractor oil can be made from — 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the very finest 
the world produces! 

Buy a drum of Quaker State—your dealer will 
tell you just what grade is best for your make of 
tractor — then fill her up. The first job you tackle 
will tell the tale—smoother power, a healthier hum, 


a smarter tractor than you ever drove before! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil, super-refining removes the quart of non- 
lubricating material found in every gallon of ordi- 
nary oil. And in its place you get a quart of the 


finest lubricant —an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
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Our entrance to the Badlands was welcomed by a jungle of rocks and stones 


Touring the Badlands 


By MARGARET E. MILLER 


ORTH DAKOTA along the Little 

Missouri River rightly takes 
. pride in claiming the only real 
Badlands on earth. There is no country 
that is comparable to the Badiands. 
The single comparison ever advanced 
for this territory by travelers who 
know, is the Grand Canyon of Colorado 
and that in a very general sense. In ex- 
tent and magnitude there is no petrified 
forest in America that even rivals the 
one of the Badlands. Here rattlesnakes 
ind wolves are still plentiful. We found 
it to be true when journeying thru this 
country on a sight-seeing tour. 

It was one of those bright sunny 
northern Sundays when our party left 
Dickinson, North Dakota, and we 
reached Medora, the gateway to this 
wonderland, in good time and com- 

‘need our trip thru the jungle of rock 
nd stone with Peaceful Valley Ranch 
as our destination for the Fourth of 
July. We traveled on the new federal 
highway from Medora to Fryburg. This 
highway is graveled with scoria, the 
prominent red rock which gives this 
territory a great deal of its gorgeous 
beauty. Every precaution had to be 
used in climbing in and among the mul- 
titude of hills as deep, unexplored 
chasms gape on every side. 

\fter climbing for hours, we reached 
the ranch safely and were hospitably 
received by the proprietor and his 

ily. This huge ranch is just a com- 
rtable homey place where a very 
ited number can be cared for. We 

re housed in one-room shacks accom- 
lating two, three, or four persons. 
inding no porcelain tubs for our con- 
venience, we tried bathing in the Little 
souri, and discovered the river un- 
illy good for such a purpose. After 
ing, cowboy rations were served to 


+ 


us on long tables in the large mess hall. 

Many theories have been advanced 
as to the origin of this mysterious Bad- 
lands realm which, varying in width 
from 10 to 30 miles, follows the river 
course for nearly 100 miles. Centuries 
ago some great glacial drift deposited 
there a great blanket of clay, silt, and 
soil. Then the floods of prehistoric 
streams and the erosion of the elements 
thru the years produced the Badlands. 

Gorges 500 to 600 feet deep drop 
abruptly, from level plateaux; and the 
theory is that all this land was at one 
time a level plateau, as the tops of most 
of the buttes are perfectly flat. You see 
deep coulees and brakes bare of vege- 
tation and a few hundred yards away 
may be seen pine and cedar trees. E. H. 
Tostevan, of Mandan, North Dakota, 
an authority on trees, says that these 
cedar and pine trees are found in no 
other part in all the million square miles 
of the Dakotas. The buttes, when not 
wholly naked, are covered on the north 
sides at least with grass and sometimes 
trees and are less steep, while the sun- 
ward turned slopes are more precipitous 
and often very sterile. 


HEN not capped with stone, the 

buttes are often conical in shape, 
erode rapidly, and are barren, resem- 
bling huge stalagmites. If you have 
visited the Garden of the Gods near 
Colorado Springs and have been able 
to see the shapes that are pointed out 
to you there, I’m sure you could see 
even more fantastic ones in this land of 
the grotesque and impossible. Some of 
our party could see huge battleships, 
sphinxs, ruins of ancient cities, figures of 
animals, and every sort of imaginary 
thing. Many of these imaginary figures 
changed as one neared the object. 
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But while there is wonderful interest 
in the weird formations of the earth and 
a beauty in the expanse of broken coun- 
try, the real beauty comes in the color- 
ing of the buttes and peaks. One of our 
party sensed it very well when he-said, 
“It’s just as tho the Lord took a rainbow 
and splashed it all over these buttes of 
ours. 

In 1885 Sully described the Badlands 
as resembling the bottom of hell with 
the fires put out. That same description 
might hold good in 1929, as you can see 
patches of slag, great bowlders, and on 
every hand the carmen scoria. Veins of 
coal as much as 60 feet thick are in evi- 
dence, and there are many lesser veins 
only a few inches thick. 


URNING mines are very common; 

they are the strata of coal which 
were fired and have been burning thru 
the years. There is one burning mine 
near Amidon from 12 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness which has been burning over 50 
years. The fire is in a semicircle and 
burns its way farther and farther into 
the depths of the mine. In most places 
the fire appears a dull cherry red, but in 
places where the earth has caved in over 
the fire and left chimneylike craters, it 
burns with an intense white heat. We 
roasted potatoes for our lunch at one of 
these burning mines. 

On the following morning we made 
preparations to take the trip to the 
famous petrified forest. As the forest is 
unattainable by auto, we were required 
to ride saddle ponies or to journey by 
stage coach. After a short time of riding, 
we arrived at the river and were forced 
to ford the stream as there was no 
bridge. The coaches and horses crossed 
the swift water without any unfortunate 

[ Please turn to page 53] 
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Why Wheat Acreage Reduction? 


HE Farm Board is insistent upon its request that 

wheat acreage in the United States must be 

reduced or wheat will soon go on the market at 
feed values. The outlook for an export market in 1931 
and thereafter is exceedingly discouraging. 

Since the World War the United States acreage has 
remained some 17,000,000 acres above the pre-war 
acreage. So long as there was an export market, that 
provided an outlet, tho the prices have not been very 
satisfactory of late. 

Australia is so near bankruptcy that the Premier 
insists that they must produce wheat regardless of 
price, so the next crop-will be increased. The province 
of Victoria alone is increasing a million acres. 

The increase in Argentina is large. Paraguay, which 
has never attempted to raise wheat, will this year 
attempt to produce enough for its own use. Brazil, 
under terms for a $100,000,000 loan from bankers to 
make up its coffee losses, will raise wheat between the 
coffee rows to cover losses of the idle coffee plantations. 

France is now exporting wheat. Italy is raising its 
own macaroni and other wheats. In 1929 the wheat 
acreage plan included the operation of fertilizer plants 
until Italy now has more land in wheat than have the 
Dakotas, Montana, and Minnesota, and is raising four 
bushels more per acre. That nation is now independent 
so far as wheat is concerned, with a tariff of about 61 
cents a bushel. 

Spain and Portugal now export wheat, and have 
tariffs of from 61 to 64 cents. So has France. Germany 
is almost independent of other nations for its wheat, 
and has a tariff of 97 cents. England now requires that 
15 percent of all its flour be made from English wheat. 
They raise an average of 32 bushels per acre on their 
1,700,000 acres. 

Russia has just added 17,000 tractors for its vast 
wheat-growing scheme. On a daily wage scale of 17 
cents Russia is now exporting wheat even at a sacrifice, 
and will continue to do so. 

Thus you see the export market for American wheat 
vanishing. The Farm Board knows the situation and 
warns against raising a surplus, for the Board will not 
hold up the price for those who insist on making a 
colossal blunder in the face of a world situation. 


A Job for Livestock Producers 


EGINNING June 1 of this year packers have ceased 

paying the 10 cents per hundred pounds premium 

for hogs coming from modified accredited areas. Before 

condemning this action we should give a little study to 
the facts in the case. 

It was in 1922 that this agreement was entered into 
for a three-year period. It was thought then that elimi- 
nating cattle tuberculosis would automatically elimi- 
nate most, if not all, of the swine tuberculosis. It has 
been effective to the point where tuberculosis losses in 
hogs are only a third what they were. That means that 
losses from tuberculous pork is about 7 cents a hundred 
less than in 1922 and that the general level of hog 
prices is about 7 cents higher than it would be if disease 
conditions were the same now as in 1922. 

The packers carried this plan on long after their 
agreement expired. By doing so they have rendered the 
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swine producer a valuable service and have raised the 
level of his prices. We regret that they have discon- 
tinued the practice but since there is now a total loss 
of only about 3 cents a hundred pounds from tubercu- 
losis it is not hard to see their position in the matter. 

Another factor that enters the picture is that much 
swine tuberculosis comes from poultry. We cannot hope 
to eradicate swine tuberculosis until we clean our 
poultry flocks as well. Eradication of avian tuberculosis 
as well as cattle tuberculosis must be the next step in 
this big program. This can best be brought about by 
tracing diseased carcasses back to the farm where they 
originate. Livestock marketing associations can ren- 
der a big service here. Already the National Order 
Buying Company in Ohio has plans for tracing these 
losses back to the producer. This will do much towards 
the complete elimination of tuberculosis losses. 


Go Home and Cut Weeds 


POSSIBLY the recommendation from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce that the Federal Farm 
Board direct its attention to our enormous annual loss 
from weeds has no connection with its action taken the 
same week to remove the Board from effective market- 
ing activities. At any rate the coincidence was unfortu- 
nate. The inference is too much like the advice given 
some years ago to northwest farmers that ‘they go home 
and slop the hogs.” 

We grant the importance of weed control but feel 
confident that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the state colleges are fully able to manage 
it. The Federal Farm Board has been given a job that 
is going to keep it busy for a long time—a job of vastly 
more importance to the farmer and the consuming 
public than weeds. The work of the Board must not be 
cluttered with side issues, especially when there are 
other bodies quite capable of dealing with them. 

To us the attack on the Farm Board led by a well- 
organized minority of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, represents the frank intention of a small 
group to keep its advantages in the face of changing 
economic conditions. When these changes brought 
tragedy to thousands of farm families, they were con- 
doned in the name of Progress. It was easy in the minds 
of those unaffected to advise such farmers to find other 
work and adjust themselves to the new era. Today our 
whole distributing system needs overhauling. The 
business enjoyed for generations by some concerns will 
be affected. Now is the time for these concerns to adjust 
themselves to the new era. In our enthusiasm for prog- 
ress, care must be taken, of course, that we do not 
eliminate services that are economically sound. 

Our criticism of the Chamber’s action centers largely 
around this point. Its action indicates a failure or a 
refusal to recognize the fact that the institution of 
American agriculture is an economically sound factor 
in our national structure. Let us not forget that agri- 
culture supplies materials to the industries that keep 
about one-half of our industrial workers busy and that 
it has a capital investment in excess of all of the manu- 
facturers, industries, and the railroads of the United 
States combined. 

Again we repeat our confidence in the Farm Board and 
the leadership and sincerity of Alexander Legge. Its per- 
sonnel is big enough to admit mistakes and to keep trying. 
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Livestock Marketing Now Organized 


IVESTOCK producers of the United 
States have now joined the pro- 
cession of farm groups which are 

building national marketing agencies 
with the help of the Federal Farm 
Board. They are following the example 
set within the past few months by the 
grain growers, the cotton planters, the 
producers of wool, and the bean farmers, 
ich of which has previously set up na- 
tional sales organizations under the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. 

The National Livestock Marketing 
Association is the name of the new or- 
ganization created by the organized 
livestock producers. It is incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, and it is 
owned and controlled by the 
various regional co-operative 
livestock associations. Most 
of these constituent organi- 
zations are co-operative sell- 
ing agencies which sell live- 
stock on terminal markets. 

The new organization has 
broad powers. It is entering 
into contract with each of its 
member organizations where- 
by all the livestock shipped to 
them may be sold thru the 
new organization. It will thus 
handle and sell a large vol- 
ume of livestock, either di- 
rectly or thru its member as- 
sociations, as soon as it has 
machinery for doing so. It 
also has wide powers which 
permit the development of 
co-operative sales service 
on direct shipments of live- 
stock from the country to 
the packers, without these 
shipments going thru the 
terminal stockyards. It is 
planned to build extensive 
machinery for improved 
credit facilities for livestock feeders and 
livestock producers. In other words, 
the new national agency) is planned to 
serve the livestock industry in every 
capacity in which organized effort may 
be used to advantage. 

While farmers generally have always 
been noted for their individualistic 
tendencies, that trait has been especially 
marked among livestock producers. 
They were the last important group of 
\merican farmers to give co-operative 
marketing an extensive trial, tho they 
have made rapid progress in the devel- 
pment of their co-operative selling 
irganizations during the past 15 years. 

This trait of individualism cropped 
ut in dévided fashion, in the establish- 
nent of the National Livestock Market- 

\ssociation, for almost half of the 
stock co-operatives refused to affili- 
with it right at the start. They de- 
ined to co-operate on the ground that 
the new agency was granted too much 
power over the operations of its mem- 
organizations, and that it repre- 
sented to® great a movement for cen- 
zation of function. 


By HERMAN STEEN 


Existing co-operative associations han- 
dle about 18 percent of the livestock re- 
ceived on the central markets, and a 
little more than half of that, or about 10 
percent of the total, is marketed thru 
the organizations affiliating with the 
new Federal Farm Board agency. Let 
us get a picture of these organizations 
and what they do. 

Every important livestock market 
between Buffalo and Pittsburgh on the 
East and Denver and Wichita on the 
West has a co-operative commission 
association. Several of the markets have 
two of them; St. Paul has three. Most, 
but not by any means all, of the live- 
stock handled by them comes from co- 
operative livestock shipping associations. 


T IS unfortunate that all co-operative livestock 

marketing associations could not agree upon a 
national plan. We believe that is the sentiment of 
most livestock producers. We do feel, however, that of the National Livestock 
every effort consistent with good business methods 
was made in this direction. We believe, too, that this 
organization is formed on such a basis that it will 
be of material benefit to its members. 

The important thing for all of us to realize now 
is that the plan is adopted. The National Livestock 
Marketing Association has been incorporated by its 
members and will soon be functioning. Until now 
the Federal Farm Board has been endeavoring to 
develop a plan satisfactory to all. Now the plan is 
adopted and out of the hands of the Farm Board. 
Co-operatives wishing to join in the future must 
meet the stipulations of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association. We hope that the benefits 
will become so obvious that they will wish to do so. 


—Editors. 


In most cases these co-operatives are 
by far the largest organizations on their 
respective markets. Some of them han- 
dle two or three times as much livestock 
as their nearest old-line competitor. The 
largest commission house in the world is 
the Central Co-operative Commission 
Association, which handles well over 
$40,000,000 worth of livestock each 
year on the St. Paul market. 

Each of these institutions has hereto- 
fore operated as a unit by itself, without 
much commercial contact with any of 
the other agencies. Twelve of the co- 
eperatives were linked together and 
known as the producer houses, because 
they were formed by the National Live- 
stock Producers Association, an organi- 
zation fostered by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. This group worked 
together to some extent, especially on 
feeder business, but after all they really 
had little to do with each other when it 
came right down to the problem of sell- 
ing livestock for their members. This 
group has come solidly into the new 
organization just set up. 

Then there was the Farmers Union 


group, a chain of nine agencies much 
like the producer houses, but even more 
remotely connected than were the latter 
They are out, and so also are the four 
“independents,’’ which had no affiliation 
with any other body 

The Farm Board tried hard to get all 
of these 25 selling organizations, each 
of which was owned and controlled by 
various groups of livestock farmers 
lined up behind one national agency and 
united on one program of sales effort for 
all. It succeeded only in securing the 
support of the 12 producer houses. It 
also has the Western Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Livestock Marketing 
Association, and the National Order 
Buying Company. These are direct 
selling organizations, which 
sell their livestock direct to 
the packers without going 
thru any-of the terminal 
markets. 

The National Order Buy 
ing Company has been a part 


Producers Association. It 
operates on several of the 
eastern markets in conjunc- 
tion with the producer houses, 
and also, principally in Ohio, 
it sells a considerable volume 
of livestock collected at 
country concentration points 
directly to packers. It has 
been gaining ground rather 
rapidly in the wave of 
direct selling that has swept 
over the livestock world the 
past decade. 

The kind of direct selling 
that has been common in 
Iowa and Minnesota is quite 
different, however, from that 
of the National Order Buy- 
ing Company, for the Iowa 
and Minnesota kind was es- 
stablished by the packers, while the 
Ohio kind was created and controlled by 
the producers. The Texas and Western 
associations also sell livestock direct to 
the packers from concentration points 
controlled by the producer associations 

The National Order Buying Company 
was another of the chief points of argu- 
ment between the co-operatives which 
joined the National Livestock Market 
ing Association and those which did 
not. Some of the latter are largely 
opposed to encouraging the direct sale of 
livestock—in fact, they would like some- 
how to prevent the practice. The sup- 
porters of the direct sale plan argued 
that both kinds of selling—direct as 
well as thru the terminal markets 
should be offered to producers by the 
co-operatives, and that in the long run 
the relative efficiency would determine 
which would be used by farmers 

So much for the past. What will the 
new organization do, and how will it 
function? While there are no official 
statements on this matter, it is not 
difficult to state howin most importa { 
[ Please turn lo page 44) 
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This marvelous beach draws visitors from all over the world 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


HE Hawaiians are a vanishing mance, but the purpose of this article is islands is so great that most people who 

ace. They are becoming fewer to give some of my own impressions of visit them either do not want to leave or 

every year. But they will go down __ the people as they are today, the contri- determine on the spot to come back 

with colors flying and their gentle music _ bution they are now making to civiliza- again. The temperature varies but little 

will leave its impress upon civilization tion, and something about both Hono- the year around in Honolulu and the 
for centuries. If all the races can be com- lulu, the capital city, and a few facts rainfall is quite evenly distributed. 


pared to a forest, when the Hawaiians go about the Hawaiian Islands. No artist can paint the hibiscus, poin- 
down there will be an open place in the My first visit to these islands was in _ settia, cereus, and other richly colored 
sky that cannot be filled. 1922 and this article was written just flowering bushes as they almost con- 


When Captain Cook discovered the after the last visit in 1928. I may say in tinuously bloom in Honolulu. Almost 
Hawaiian Islands in 1778 (one of them the beginning that the charm of these every flower, plant, shrub, or tree that 


had been discovered in 1542 will grow on the earth is grow- 
but had been forgotten) he ing there. The palms and coco- 
found something like 300,000 Native Hawaiians are very interesting nuts seem to be even more 
persons living on the eight in- beautiful because of the very 





gorgeous and glorious sur- 
roundings. 


habited islands. There were ¢ 
dozen other islands in the 
group but these have never 
been inhabited it seems. At the 
present time there are only 
: about 21,000 native Hawaiians 
ei left. 


ONOLULU is one of the 

most modern cities yo 
will find on the earth. It con- 
tains about 113,000 persons 
and if there is any race of 
people not represented among 
them I would not know where 
to find it unless it would be 
among the Eskimaux of thie 
Northland. This city is the 
melting pot of the world a 
the best part of it is that seem- 
ingly the dross has been largely 
burned away and if reports ar 
true it would be hard to find a 
more harmonious city popula- 
tion on the globe. 


NAPTAIN COOK found the 
people kindly disposed, 
lovers of music, and seemingly 
quite happy. Each island was 
ruled by its own chief. Sup- 
posedly made up of the Malayo- 
Polynesian race, with reddish- 
brown skin and raven black 
hair, with broad face and lus- 
trous brown eyes, thin beard, 
thick lips, and flat nose, these 
people had some customs simi- 
lar to those of the Jews of Old Everything that ‘skill a1 
Testament times. Some of the SaaS money can do either has bee! 
chiefs of these island people — hes \ or is being done for Honolulu 
were lion hearted and Captain i-_  < : The Royal Hawaiian Hotel 1s 
Cook himself, after some of the said to be one of the finest in 
greatest voyages and discover- the world. By the way, this 
ies ever recorded, was killed in hotel was built by a great ‘steal 
an altercation with some of ship company and at the sa! 
these people. time a large and fast ship was 
The story of the history of built to run to anderom Call- 
these people reads like a ro- [ Please turn to page 48 | 
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uibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


By 


GEORGE W. GODFREY 

















AST spring we started a co-operative 
demonstration with the forestry 
department at Ames in the re- 

forestation of the hill just south of our 
house. The little creek that clips off the 
corner of our yard curves south around 
the garden and its south bank is a steep 
clay hill. It used to be covered with 
grass and had two nice clumps of maple 
trees on it, but one year when we were 
feeding a bunch of cattle in the spring 
and the mud in the yards got too deep 
we moved the cattle up on this hill. It 
got the cattle out of the mud all right 
but they left the hill bare of grass and 
the trees half dead. 
_ The grass never came back and the 
ill began to wash and erode. Last year 
e sweet clover came in and covered it 
with green. That was some help and now 
ve have the whole area set thickly to 
vhite and red pines. On the cut banks 
ve have put in black locusts and on the 
ttom along the creek black walnut. 
lhe spring proved to be a wonderful 
time for starting this work for almost 
every tree is growing fine. I hope we can 
remove in this way the scar we made on 
e landscape of the community. It has 
‘ked like a section of the Badlands 
transported into our midst. It was cer- 
tainly a fine layout to demonstrate the 
ossibilities of reforestation. 
x * * 


WE POOLED the wool from our 
little flock this year. It is not a 
\uestion with us so much of increased 
rice, tho that is an incentive even with 

ew fleeces, but because the accumula- 
1on of wool from these small Cornbelt 
locks, tho small individually, is a con- 
siderable factor on the market. For 
iny years we have had pools in the 


various states for our wool. They were 
incomplete and badly hampered finan- 
cially and yet they were a tremendous 
factor in supporting the market. We 
figured that the Iowa wool marketing 
organization raised the price in general 
about 5 cents a pound. With the support 
of the Federal Farm Board and the 
financial backing it can give the present 
national wool pool ought to produce 
results. 
~ * * 

NEVER did believe, tho, that pool- 

ing is the most efficient way of mar- 
keting. The pooling of surpluses is good 
business but it seems to run into difficul- 
ties when it serves as the main market- 
ing program. The organization that gets 
a fixed price for the handling of a com- 
modity, no matter what the price ob- 
tained, is much more likely to become 
slack in its business efficiency than one 
that must depend on its business effi- 
ciency for its financial success. Too often 
the manager of a pool is too well satis- 
fied with a good salary and a minimum 
of work. 

* * * 


WE FINALLY got a yard fence 
built for mother. It took a long 
time to finally get to where we could say 
it was complete and where the chickens 
would stay out, but now it’s done. It is 
just impossible to keep grass if you have 
a large flock of hens running over it con- 
stantly. In my mind I am sort of antici- 
pating mother’s next request. It will be 
for some sort of protection that we may 
have the needed shrubs around the 
house. Well, I suppose we might as well 
begin figuring on how to work this out 
and still mow the lawn with sheep. 
When a man starts in with a woman to 
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build a home, he really should expect to 
face some of the problems incident to it. 


> eS a 


F GRAIN is low in price it still has 
all its beauty. The wonderful golds 
and browns are still there. I love the 
gleam of it as it billows in the breeze 
over the hills and then down into the 
hollows. It is only once a year that that 
opportunity comes; why waste it? “Life 
is more than meat and the body more 
than raiment.” If all we get out of a 
crop is the meager dollars it brings on 
the market we are indeed poor. An ap- 
preciation of those acres of beauty de- 
tracts nothing from the returns and 
need not check the speed of harvesting, 
and it adds immeasurably to the joy of 
living. 
a * 
‘THERE is one thing all will agree 
about alfalfa. It keeps you busy. We 
put up 40 acres each year along with our 
corn cultivating and harvest and it 
seems that we are putting up hay every 
bit of time we can get away from other 
farm work all summer long. But it is a 
grand and glorious feeling when the mow 
is filled to the roof to know that there is 
hay enough, be the winter long or short. 
s 2, @ 
WE NEED a change in our crime- 
handling forces. The neighbor 
whom we elect as sheriff not only has to 
take care of the occasional local law 
breaker but he must also track down, or 
attempt to, the professional criminal 
that comes in from the city. You can 
hardly expect an untrained officer to 
be greatly successful in competing with 
men who make law breaking and law 
{ Please turn to page 57 | 
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The general plan of a gravity system is shown here. 
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Dotted lines indicate water pipes 


Water Systems for the Farm 


Note: This is the second of a series of 
articles on water systems. The first article, 
which discussed the advantages of different 
kinds of power for water systems, appeared 
in the June issue.—Editors. 


[: GRAVITY systems the water is 
stored in a tank that is higher than 
the faucets where the water is 
drawn. The tank may be located in the 
attic or barn loft or on a tower or on a 
hill or knoll near the farmstead. The 
water is pumped into the elevated,tank 
and then allowed to run out as needed 
under the force of gravity. 

Gravity systems have probably been 
used more than any other type in the 
past. The popularity of this type of sys- 
tem may be slightly on the wane since 
the advent of the automatic electric 
systems. However, there are places yet 
and probably always will be, where the 
gravity system makes the most desirable 
type. 

Gravity systems are especially desir- 
able where rather large amounts of 
water are required, such as where a 
large number of livestock is to be wat- 
ered, or where two or more farmsteads 
located close to each other are to be 
supplied from the same system. Gravity 
systems are still favorites among many 
where windmill power or gas-engine 
power is used for pumping; for with 
windmill or gas-engine power, it is de- 
sirable to store more water than when 
electric motors are used. Large storage 
capacity can be secured much cheaper 
with open tanks elevated on a tower or 
hill than with closed pressure tanks lo- 
located on the ground or buried in the 
ground. 

If there is a high prominence, such as 
a hill or knoll, near the farmstead on 
which a tank may be located, it would 
generally be the choice of locations for 
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By M. M. JONES 


the storage tank. The tank can be placed 
on the ground, or even better buried in 
the ground, and the expense of a tower 
is saved. If the tank is buried in the 
ground, the water will stay fresh and 
cool in the summer and it will be pro- 
tected from freezing in winter. 

A concrete or other masonry tank 
would generally be recommended for 
such an installation; and it can usually 
be built with home farm labor, thus sav- 
ing somewhat in the expense of getting 
the water system installed. The tank, of 
course, should have a suitable cover to 
protect the water from dirt. Since a 
suitable foundation is easily secured on 
the ground, the tank ean be built as 
large as desired without any appreciable 
increase in expense for foundation or 
tower. 

If the tank is to be located on a tower, 
it may be of masonry construction or of 
wood or of steel; and the tower may be 
of any one of these three materials, the 
steel or wooden construction usually 
being preferred. Steel or wood is also 
usually preferred for the tank, because 
either is lighter than masonry construc- 
tion. Tanks have also been used with 
success when located on top of silos. 


HERE the tank is located on a 

tower or silo, the pipe which car- 
ries the water up to the tank (and 
brings it down) must be protected 
against freezing. There is very little 
trouble from the freezing of water in the 
tanks, except possibly in themost north- 
ern climates. If a thin layer of ice does 
form on the sides, bottom, or top of the 
tank, no particular damage is done; and 
since water is usually pumped into the 
tank every day, and some water is 
taken out, there is generally only a 
very little ice formed in the tank. 


The pipe leading up to the tank, how- 
ever, must be protected. There are vari- 
ous ways of doing this. Probably t! 
best method is to use an insulating cork 
covering of from two to four inches i: 
thickness, depending upon the minimum 
temperature encountered. This, how- 
ever, is a little expensive. Another 
method is to build a wooden box around 
the pipe and fill with sawdust, straw, 
leaves, or other insulating material. 
Sometimes the box is left empty and a 
lantern is lighted and placed at the bot- 
tom on cold nights. The warm air from 
the lantern circulates up the box around 
the pipe and keeps the water from freez- 
ing. Another method is to enclose the 
tower, forming a sort of house under the 
tank and around the pipe. 


RAVITY tanks are sometimes lo- 
cated in barn lofts or in attics of 
houses. This is generally not advisable. 
especially the attic location, unless there 
is no other good place available for the 
tank and when only a small amount of 
water is to be stored. Water tanks put 
in the attic or barn loft, of course, must 
be well supported, for water is heavy. A 
tank holding only 500 gallons will weig! 
over two tons. The barn loft location, if 
high enough and not too far away, is 
better than the attic. 

When the tank is in the attic, there is 
some danger of trouble from a leak, al- 
tho this may be guarded against b 
placing a shallow galvanized or copper 
pan under the tank. A suitable overflow 
pipe connected to this drip pan will the: 
vary off any leak or drip water, and not 
let it leak thru the ceiling and becom: 
a menace. Such a drip pan is always rec- 
ommended for attic tanks, for even the 
drip or moisture from the sweating of the 

[ Please turn to page 36 | 
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A simple homely fare becomes a feast when camping 





Menus for Summer Camps 


By 


| O JOY in menu planning? Then 
you cannot have known the sat- 
“ isfaction of planning meals for 
a summer camp. A place where “hunger 
fit for kings of the sea’”’ sits down at the 
table and pronounces simple, homely 
fare a feast. 

And the thrilling importance of writ- 
ing the menus for hungry campers! For 
into a scheme of well-planned meals is 
written radiant health and a zest for 
all the fine things that camp life affords. 

Thruout the country there are many 
types of camps, from those highly organ- 
ized ones with a manager, chef, dietitian, 
and numerous assistants, to those more 
modestly set-up camps operated by 
volunteer helpers. In this latter type 
of camp, willing mothers, aunts, and 
neighbors pool their time and their ef- 
forts. And very smoothly and perfectly 
they make the wheels of camp go round, 
too, 

Of course, their success is due largely 
to a carefully thought-out plan. The 
history of every well-organized camp 
dining-room and kitchen doubtless dates 
back to long sessiéns around a commit- 
tee table. 

In general, camp menus may be 
planned according to the same rules as 
the regular home meals. There is one 

iportant difference, however: heartier 

od and more food is required. The 
rigor of out-of-door sports sharpens ap- 
etites. Shadowy, make-believe meals 
ta bit-o’-this and a bite-o’-that do not 
satisfy ravenous young campers. Nor is 
is surprising. For the active life in the 


open demands energy—lots of it— and 
this in turn must be supplied by the 
food. 

3reakfast and dinner should be the 
two heartiest meals of the day. Let them 
include foods that “stick to the ribs” 
for they are followed by the strenuous 
activities of the camp day. 

Imagine a breakfast of fresh fruit, 
sizzling crisp bacon, a yellow fluff of 
scrambled eggs, generous slices of but- 
tered, golden brown toast, and a steam- 
ing cup of some hot nourishing drink. 
Such a meal should brace one for hiking, 


FLORENCE PACKMAN 


climbing, swimming, out-of-door games, 
or what not, as well as fending off those 
uncomfortable gnawing pangs that are 
occasioned by an empty stomach. A 
hearty, nourishing breakfast is neces- 
sary, too, because after the hours of 
sleep the body needs new fuel to start 
the day afresh. 

Supper should be the lightest meal of 
the three because “lights out’ follows 
so closely upon its heels. A nourishing 
and easily digested supper allows for a 
refreshing night’s sleep. 

| Please turn to page 20} 
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Another type of 
refrigerating unit 
which is designed 
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The oil-burning refrigerator is fast winning its own popularity 


Refrigeration 


By KATHERINE GOEPPINGER 


UST as the automobile has replaced 
the horse, so are modern refrigera- 
tors destined to replace old make- 
shift methods of food storage. Gone are 
the days of endless steps to the “sum- 
mer kitchen’ where the range was for- 


much larger in size than the pilot 
light on an ordinary gas range. A 
100-pound cylinder of bottled gas 
will operate a refrigerator of nor- 
mal size from 8 to 10 weeks. The 











































company supplying the cylinders 







merly placed for the hot season. And _ of gas installs two, and as one is Become acquainted with all the new features 


swiftly and surely is the day passing emptied, it is replaced with an- 
when countless steps for food are made other so that a full cylinder is 


that add to the convenience and appearanc: 
of the new ice cabinets before making your 




































to the storm cellar or to the well, or to 
some other cool, but inconvenient, spot. 

The refrigerator has come into the 
kitchen—right where it belongs! One 
by one the handicaps that have marred 
the- independence and the comfort of 
country life are being overcome. Effec- 
tive refrigeration is more than a con- 
venience; it is a necessity in the safe- 
guarding of health. 

The purchase of a refrigerator repre- 
sents an important investment and there 
should be no uncertainty in its selection. 
Upon this piece of equipment the health 
of your family depends quite definitely. 

In a previous issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, the selection of electric refrigerators 
was discussed, so we will consider—for 
homes where electricity is not available 
- tthe other types in more detail. The 
electric and gas refrigerators are auto- 
matic, requiring practically no attention 
except cleaning and defrosting. Some 
electric refrigerator motors require an 
occasional oiling; others are sealed in a 
perpetual supply of oil. Gas or oil 
operated refrigerators have no motors 
and consequently are noiseless. 

Gas refrigerators adapted to the use of 
bottled gas are just as convenient as gas 
ranges for farm and suburban use, off 
city gas lines. There are numerous bot- 
tled gases available and their cost varies 
from $9 to $16 a tank, depending upon 
the particular fuel. The present gas 
refrigerators utilize a small flame, not 
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always ready for use. 

Running water is needed to 

complete the refrigerating cycle. 
The amount of water required depends, 
of course, on the temperature of the cool- 
ing water. The colder the water, the less 
water is used. Under normal conditions, 
the amount of water used does not ex- 
ceed three or four gallons per hour and 
possibly as many as five or six gallons 
during the hot summer months. It is 
not necessary to soften the water if the 
hardness is not extreme and if the water 
can be used successfully in hot water 
heaters and other similar equipment. 
The original cost of gas refrigerators 
ranges from $195 to $430 and, as with 
most major equipment, payments can 
be made on time. 

The oil-burning refrigerator gives 
service that compares quite favorably 
with that of automatic refrigerators 
using electricity or gas for the genera- 
tion of refrigeration. Practically the 
only difference is that the oil-burning 
type is semi-automatic in that it re- 
quires lighting of the burners once in 24 
hours. 


HE burners have asbestos wicks or 

lighting rings, and when the fuel 
is all consumed (usually in 114% to 2 
hours), the flame is self-extinguishing. 
The burners are in a separate compart- 
ment so that neither heat nor disagree- 
able odors can enter the heavily insu- 


final decision when buying on 


lated and sanitary food compartment. 
These refrigerators have a condenser 
tank mounted on the top, in which the 
coils of the refrigerating system are sur- 
rounded by water which remains in the 
tank permanently. When first brought 
out, all of the refrigerators also had 
these condenser tanks equipped wit! 
coils for the circulation of water during 
the time the burners are in operation, to 
aid in cooling and activating the refrig- 
erant which is hermetically and per- 
manently sealed inside the system. 


IRCULATING water is the most 

efficient. cooling means that can 
be used. However, in order to supply 
the demand for the oil-burning refriger- 
ator in homes where running water 1s 
not available, models have been de- 
veloped that can be operated without 
running water, excepting in the extren 
southern states where average summe! 
temperatures are always high. 

Other models are equipped with a c: 
for the circulation of water and if run- 
ning water later becomes available, its 
circulation thru the coils during t! 
short time the burners are lighted wil 
make it possible to reduce the quantit 
of fuel required. 

Another oil type of refrigerating unit 

[ Please turn to page 26 | 
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Can Be 
Beautiful . 


By LAURA HOLMES 





— 





the picnic urge coming 
on. The old ‘pienic basket is 
brought out from its hiding 
place, the skillet is wrapped up 

n newspapers, the coffee pot is 
half filled with water, and before 
we know it we have assembled 
all the favorite picnic fare, and 
have started off for the 
woods. It is a natural 
longing that we cannot 
escape. 

To make the cover that 
is shown in the illustra- 
tion, you measure the 
top of your basket, draw 
an oval that size, and 
add about 5 inches more 
all the way around, cut- 
ting out the sections for 
the handles as indicated. 
Using this paper design, 
cut the cover out of un- 
bleached muslin, and 
bind with bias binding. 
\dd four colored tapes 
long enough to tie the 
cover in place over the 
edges of the basket. 

lhe design is made of 
colored chambray, hav- 
ing the flower in rose and 
lavender, with small yel- 
low spots in the center. 
The leaves, binding, and 
strings are in blue or 












































The cover ties neatly 


around the basket 


mat? 














tape and flowers 


bath mats were simi- 

















e-green. The flower and leaves are 
liqued in place. 

Chere are other new features which 
sure you'll find time to make this 
imer. The new bath mats I am sug- 
ting this month are smart and so easy 
ceep. 

‘or many years the bath mat has 
‘n standardized. Made of one ma- 

rial, following one design, everybody’s 





lar. Today individu- 
ality is beginning to 
creep into our acces- 
sories and the lowly 
bath mat has not es- 
caped its chance to 
become a thing of 
beauty. One of the newest bath mats is 
made of quilted mattress padding. This 
material may be purchased by the yard. 
It comes in 54-inch widths at $1.50 a 
yard and ‘64-inch widths at $1.75 a 
yard. This is excellent material for mak- 
ing bath mats. It has weight, launders 
easily, and is fine for appliqueing de- 
signs on its surface. 

These mats may be round, oval, or 


Can you find the four tiny 
elephants. standing on the 


square leaf in this round 


The oval rug (above) is the 
easiest to make. Below is one 
a bit more difficult but very 
attractive in gay colored bias 






















A cover for a picnic basket 


never comes amiss 


oblong; are simple to make, and 
charming when finished. They are 
ideal for bazaars, gifts for the bride- 
to-be, and are practical for every- 
day use in the average home. The 
designs are made of chambray or 
sateen, and are appliqued into 
place. The mats are bound with 
bias cotton similar to the applique, 
or with bias binding. 

From 134 yards of the 54-inch 
padding we can make the. following: 
one oblong mat 36 x 24 inches; one 
rectangular mat 36 x 24 inches; six 
6-inch squares suitable for pot 
holders (these may be bound with 
colored bias binding); two round 
mats, each with a diameter of 27 
inches, or one round mat with nine 
9-inch squares suitable for hot dish 
mats to be placed under the table- 

cloth. Or the materiais can be 

made into ovals and rectangles 
and used for the same purpose. 
The round rug shown in the 
illustration has an applique de- 
sign of four green elephants 
standing on a square block. The 
elephants and the binding are 
yellow-green in color, the ears 
are a darker green, and the eyes 
and block a dark blue. The eyes 
have a white embroidered dot in the 
center and the block has a white 
cotton cross. Children like this rug. 
This design may be used as a motif 
for a cushion in a child’s room, which 
also may be made of bed padding. 

The oval mat is the simplest to 
make. The outside of the flower is 
rose with a lavender circle, having a 
center of four yellow dots. The leaves 
and the binding are blue-green. 

The oblong is slightly more compli- 
cated, but well worth attempting. The 
green crossbars are bias binding, and 
may be stitched in place at the start. 
Eight green circles are appliqued at 
the points of intersection, with smaller 
blue-green circles inside. Where the 
crossbars touch the border half circles 
of green are appliqued in place, and the 
edges bound with the binding. The 
three yellow posies with orange crosses 
in the centers are appliqued finally into 
their places. The stems are green with 
blue-green leaves. 


Patterns may be obtained by sending 5« 
to Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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All ready for any occasion 


What Shall the N 
Baby Wear? 


By MILDRED E. WALLACE 


a ~ in a dainty, simple dress Fd 


OY abounds when the news of the 
J new-born baby is heralded abroad 
to the interested families and 
friends. And when the baby arrives he 
expects to find, along with a royal wel- 
come, soft and dainty garments made 
rich in love by his mother’s forethought 
in planning, and fashioned by her with 
the utmost care to assure him of health, 
comfort, and a dainty appearance. 

Assembling the layette is one of the 
greatest joys of anticipation. Each soft 
little garment that is made or bought or 
received as a gift gives a thrill, and soon 
the outfit for the coming baby is com- 
pleted. 

Most mothers prepare with their own 
hands some of the tiny 
dresses, wrappers, or slips 
for the newcomer. While 
it is possible to expend upon 
the layette almost unlim- 
ited sums, baby’s real 
needs are simple and few. 
Authorities disagree on the { 
quantity of garments neces- 
sary for the baby’s outfit, 
but all agree that lovely 
cleanliness is essential. In 
that case we would choose 
simple, inexpensive gar- 
ments, having a supply 
which would assure perfect 
cleanliness and daintiness. 

The layette which is listed at the end 
of the article will be quite adequate; 
fewer garments than this will necessitate 
more frequent laundering and more 
often would assure convenience for the 
mother. Babies outgrow their clothing 
rather than wearing it out, so it is wise 
to make all garments amply large so 
that a second set will not be needed in a 
short time. 

The layette design No. 221 
which is illustrated will suffice 
for practically all garments 









which are to be made. The 
clothing made from this 
will be economically cut 
from good materials, 
simply made, and easily 
laundered. 

Only a few dresses are & 
necessary and these should 
be kept simple even tho 
they are to be used for “dress 
up.’ You may use the kimona- 
sleeve nightgown pattern for 
most of the dresses rather than \ 





making them with set-in 7D 


sleeves. A kimona-sleeve gar- 
ment has the advantage of ease 
in putting on and taking off as well as 
ease in ironing and it is by 
far the simplest type of 
dress to make. It is not out- 
grown quickly because of its 
looseness around the arms 
and shoulders, which of 
course is a decided advan- 
tage to the child. 

I would suggest using the 
set-in sleeve pattern very 
little, for it is more difficult 
to make and launder. Its 
only advantages are that it 
fits more closely and there- 
fore looks more trim and it 
will lie flat and be less 
bunchy under tiny sweaters 
and coats. 

First of all decide upon 
which list you will follow in 
making your baby clothing, 
then follow it. Otherwise 
you will be inconsistent in 
the number of garments you 
prepare. Next select the 
designs for the garments, 
all of which 
may be had in 
one set as is 
shown in the 
illustrations 
for design No. 
991. 

The design 
should be care- 
fully studied 
and measured to determine 
the amount of material that 
will be required for each 
garment, keeping in mind 
that there often is great 
economy in cutting several 
garments at once. In mak- 


All mothers find that the kimona-sleeve garment is the 
most satisfactory. It slips on and off easily, is comfort- 


es y able and roomy as well as a simple problem to iron. 




























































Present day garments ar: 
made to give baby the ut- 
most freedom and opportu- 


nity for natural exercise 






ing gertrude petticoats, 
for instance, three may 
be cut to better advan- 
tage than either one or 
two. In measuring th 
amount of material to buy, be sure 
to allow the same lengths for al] 
dresses (22 to 28 inches) and plan for 
all gertrudes to be made two inches 
shorter. If the lengths of dresses and 
gertrudes are not standardized, it causes 
needless trouble in dressing the baby. 

Present-day garments are designed to 
give a baby the utmost freedom and 
opportunity for natural exercise fror 
the day of his birth. Clothes are mad 
short for that reason. 

When you are studying and measuring 
your pattern it is a wise plan to pin 
together the pieces for each garment and 
place them in a separate envelope 
marked with the name of the garment. 
Mark on the envelope the exact amount 
of material required for making that 
particular garment. 

Now that you have stud- 
ied your design and know 
your needs you will doubt- 
less have your shopping list 
almost made out. Aside 
from the yardage of ma- 
terials, you will want to buy 
a goodly supply of the 
“notions” which will be 
needed for making your tiny 
garments. 

This will include equip- 
ping your sewing basket 
with fine cotton thread, fine 
needles, dainty edgings, fine 
tapes and bindings which 
help to make garments 
dainty. Materials should be 
selected with care, thinking 
of comfort for the child and 
ease of laundering for the mother. The 
first requisite is softness of weave, with 
reasonable sheerness and sufficient firm- 
ness and durability. 

For dresses, the firm sheer qualities 
of batiste, nainsook, and the finer long- 
cloths having all these qualities prove 
to be satisfactory materials. It pays to 
buy as good a quality of material as one 
san afford for it will wear longer and 
launder better. The yardage for these 
garments is small so the cost will not b 


1 


[ Please turn to page 26 | 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents 
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Lowest Tractor Prices 
in Years 


The economies effected by In- 
ternational Harvester through 
modern, large-scale manufacture 
are now being passed on to farm- 
ers in the form of substantial 
price reductions. The McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30 is now sell- 
ing at the lowest price ever . . 
the 10-20 price is the lowest 
in years. 






Features of These Tractors 


One-piece main frame. Remov- 
able cylinders. High-tension 
magneto. Impulse starter. Hand 
brake. Ball-bearing crankshaft. 
Combination fuel manifold. 
Speed governor. Adjustable 
drawbar. Impeller-pump cooling. 
Thirty-four ball and roller bear- 
ings. Alemite-Zerk lubrication. 
Oil air-cleaner, and many other 
features. 


Strike off the Shackles 
of Cramped-Style Farming 


Tue 


r: 


SS 
eos 


big, powerful McCormick-Deering 15-30 will put your 
operations on a thoroughly modern, more profitable basis. 
Its generous reserve power gives you complete control over 
the important jobs that now limit your progress. It enables 
you to use equipment of ample size for drawbar, belt, and 
power take-off. It makes farming easier—more pleasant. It 
cuts costs—boosts profits. 


On smaller acreages the husky McCormick-Deeering 10-20 will 
give the same freedom from the limitations of old-fashioned 
methods. It puts McCormick-Deering tractor quality within 
the reach of every farmer. 


Don’t overlook the popular Farmall—the original all-purpose 
tractor designed to handle row-crop operations as well as all the 
usual farm power jobs. A wide range of special Farmall equip- 
ment makes the Farmall doubly useful on any row crop farm. 


Your McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the 10-20, 
15-30, or the Farmall. Write for a folder and read all about 
the features of these up-to-date tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (emncanented 


Chicago, IIinois 


McCOoRMICK=-DEERING 
Triple-Power Tractors 






Jee Advertising Index, page 57 
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Menus for Your Summer Camp 


[ Continued from page 15] 


Next to being well balanced and nour- 
ishing, camp meals should have interest 
and variety. Monotony is not relieved 
even when served with the sauce of 
appetite. Not even in fiction do campers 
relish beans, bacon, and bannocks with- 
out a break. 

Plan for variety both in the kinds of 
foods served and in their method of 
preparation. The same foods can be 
made to look and taste utterly unlike 
by different methods of cooking. Boil- 
ing, roasting, frying, baking, broiling, 
fricaseeing, stewing, and braising—any 
of these ways may be used according to 
the way your fancy or convenience may 


dictate. 


If your camp is situated in a spot 


| where wild fruits or berries grow, make 


the most of the marvelous dishes that 
can be made from them. Fluffy blue- 


| berry muffins, juicy gooseberry tarts, 
| and luscious wild strawberry shortcake 


—think how any of these treats would 
perk up a menu! And the pleasure from 
eating them is doubled by the fun of 
searching them out in their woodland 
hiding places. 

Farm camps are especially fortunate 
because their larders can draw upon the 
fresh gardens, the home dairy, and the 
farm poultry and meat supply. With 
such resources it is easily possible to in- 
clude the beneficial one quart of milk a 
day for each person. There are endless 
ways of introducing milk into the 
menus, such as with breakfast foods, 
and in nourishing drinks (hot or cold) 
cream soups and chowders, creamed and 
escalloped dishes, custards, puddings, 
and so on. 

Fruits and vegetables should occupy 
a foremost place. If possible have the 
fresh seasonal ones. Make use of all that 
can be procured from the home gardens 
and orchards. And for convenience there 
is always the canned variety. 

Plenty of whole cereals should be in- 
cluded in the menus. They may take 
the form of breakfast foods, muffins, 
breads, biscuits, or even steamed pud- 
dings, cookies, and other desserts. 

It is not essential to have meat more 
than once a day, nor even that often. 
Many camps plan for meat only four 
times a week. Eggs, cheese, peas, and 
beans can be used freely to furnish the 
main dish for both dinner and supper. 

The following week’s menu meets the 
daily food needs of healthy campers 
with campers’ appetites. 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed dried apricots 
teady-to-eat cereal 
Soft-cooked eggs 

Graham toast Butter 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Escalloped lima beans and tomatoes 
Spinach 
Whole wheat bread Butter 
Steamed cherry pudding 
Cherry sauce 


Supper 
Lettuce and peanut sandwiches 
Cabbage, apple, and raisin salad 
Pear sauce lermits 


Milk 





























































TUESDAY 
Breakfast iA 

Orange halves q 

Oatmeal porridge Pi 

Crisp bacon e 

Whole wheat bread Sutter a 
Hot nourishing drink Fg 

i 

b 

° ea 

Dinner ‘4 

Kettle beef roast Pan-browned potato« =’ 
Buttered green beans q 

Graham bread Butter 


Apple pandowdy 


Supper 
Corn chowder 
Crackers Lettuce salad 
Fresh elderberry cake 
Milk 





WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 4 


Sliced bananas 
Ready-to-eat cereal 
Poached eggs on graham toast 
Yocoa 





Dinner 
Shepherd's pie Creamed onions 
Buttered carrots % 
Drop biscuits Butter 5 
Peach roly-poly 


Supper 
Tomato rarebit on toast 
Succotash 
Whole wheat bread Butter 
Prune whip 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed figs 
Ready-to-eat cereal 
Johnny cake Butter } 


Baked sausage 
Hot nourising drink 





Dinner 
Frizzled dried beef Baked potatoes 
fe ms | greens 
Rye breac Butter 
Strawberry shortcake 





Supper 
Camper's spaghetti 
Ce id siaw 
Baking-powder biscuit Butter 
Honey Milk 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed rhubarb 
Indian meal mush 
Bacon 
Toast Butter 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Braised veal Potatoes au gratin 
Stewed tomatoes 
Whole wheat bread _ Butter 
Jellied fruit 


Supper 
Cheese fondue Vegetable salad 
Muffins Butter 
Coconut baked custard 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Canned sliced peaches 
Pan-fried Indian mush with maple sirup 
Cocoa 


Din ner 


Baked pork and beans 
Apple, date, and nut salad 
Boston brown bread Butter 
Doughnuts Milk 


Supper 
Cream of tomato soup 
Lettuce, cottage cheese, and jelly salad 
Raisin bread Butter 
Fresh fruit 
Chocolate drop cookies 
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My Floors 
Y NEIGHBORS tell me that I 
4 have nicer floors, for old ones, 


than anybody else in the neighborhood, 
and spend less time and effort on them, 
so perhaps busy women elsewhere might 
find some suggestions in my methods. 

[ use only three things on floors, 
usually—shellac, liquid floor wax, and 
burnt sienna, either as a dry powder or 





mixed with a little linseed oil. I use | 
orange shellac, because my floors are | 
old, and it covers better than clear | 
shellac. Otherwise, I would prefer the 
white. I use liquid floor wax because it 
can be used for furniture and woodwork 
as well as floors, thus saving the trouble 
of keeping more than one kind on hand. 

[ use the burnt sienna for filler, and 
to cover places where the shellac will 
not conceal all it should. I go over a new 
floor with the burnt sienna in linseed oil, 
making about the color I want with the 
stain before starting to finish. Person- 
ally I find it easiest to rub the stain 
in with a cloth, rather than use a brush. 
If using the burnt sienna just to darken 
or to make the shellac cover better, | 
simply add it to the shellac. That makes 
the shellac less shiny, but shininess is not 
so fashionable now, anyway. 

I usually clear out half of a room, 
putting the furniture into the other 
half while shellacking; then wax that 
half, put the furniture on it, and treat 
the cleared half the same. I usually give 
a floor coat a full day to dry. 

[ never work very hard at waxing, 
partly because my family objects that 
slippery floors are too dangerous, partly 
because floors will polish themselves 
considerably in the course of wear. What 
polishing I do is done quite simply and 
easily with a piece of old flannel wrapped 
around a brick. The brick gives enough 
weight to the polishing cloth to save an 
astonishing amount of elbow grease. 

I do not use varnish for any kind of 
inside work, because it has always seemed 
to me, even before varnish went out of 
style, that it is not well adapted to the 
use of a novice. The same is true to some 
extent of enamels. It is possible for a 
novice to get a better effect with the 
quick-drying lacquers, as the dryer used 
in them makes them thinner and easier 
to spread. Nothing looks worse, it seems 
to me, than gummy, sticky, inexpert jobs 
of varnishing and enameling.—A.B., Ind. 








Mrs. M. E. Wallace, a clothing 
authority, will gladly answer any 
questions you may have in plan- 
ning your summer and fall sew- 
ing. She has formerly been a cloth- 
ing extension specialist working | 
with groups of farm women and 
girls. Send your dressmaking 
problems to her. Be perfectly 
free to tell her all about your 
“hitches in stitches’ since she can 
untangle most any dressmaking 
puzzle. In later issues a question 
and answer column in clothing 
will be conducted by Mrs. Wal- 
lace. Of course one column 
cannot print all of your clothing 
and style inquiries so only those | 
of general interest will be dis- 
cussed in the column. All others 
will be answered personally. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to Mrs. 
Wallace today at Successful Farm- | 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 











like the Corn Borer 








HE sly little devils of destruction 
—heat, pressure, vibration and 
friction—are tirelessly working away 
to make junk of your motor, whether 
truck, tractor or passenger car. Like the 
crafty corn borer, unseen but deadly. 


Only the best of lubricating oils such 
as En-ar-co can render them harmless, 


Omi 


"| WHEN IN A PICKLE 
ACT COOL AS 


A CUCUMBER 


WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 
ZZ 
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En-ar-co Motor Oil keeps its body 
under the ceaseless hammering of the 
pistons and connecting rods and the 


intense heat of combustion. 


And as a worthy team-mate pick 
one of these three famous gasolines, 





At the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 


7. Your Dealer For 





MOTOR O/L 


FREE FROM 
WAX 


Costs Less per Mile 





White Rose Gasoline 








White Rose Ethyl 
No More Knocks 








Royal Gasoline 


At a Popular Price 











THE NATIONAL REFINING 
COMPANY 





Get This Handy Can of En-ar-co Household Oil 


You’ll find a hundred uses for it. Send the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 

809 National Building - Cleveland, Ohio 

Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oil 
can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil; and include ( 

) Bridge Score Pad. (Check which is wanted.) 


Game, ( 


Name 

Street or R. F. D. No. 
Post Office . 

County_ 


Dealer’s Name _ Ss 








) En-ar-co Auto 











State. 





(If coin is sent, protect with cardboard or paper) 
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See Advertising Index, page 5/ 
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Barbecued Chicken 


Do try this. It is delicious! Use a 
chicken not quite grown. Split. half in 
two; salt and flour, then lay in roasting 
pan with skin side at bottom of pan. 
Spread 4 or 5 thin slices of bacon on top, 
add 2 cupfuls of water, cover, and cook 
for 30 minutes in a hot oven. Uncover 
and brown. 

Turn and allow other side to brown 
quickly. 

Mix and let come to a boil the follow- 
ing ingredients: 

1 cupful of weak vinegar 
% cupful of butter 


2 pods of red pepper (more if preferred) 
14 teaspoonful of salt, and some black pepper 


Pour over chicken, cook a few min- 
utes, then serve while hot.—M. A. G., 


AN« 


Fruit Sherbet 


Juice from 3 lemons 
Juice from 1 orange 
1 quart of water 

1 egg white 


2% cupfuls of sugar 
3 slices each of orange 
and lemon peel 
1% cupful of shredded 
pineapple 
Strain the lemon and orange juice. 
Boil for 10 minutes the water, sugar, and 
fruit peels. Cool, remove the peel, and 
add the fruit juices and pineapple. Pour 
into a freezer, using 14 as much salt as 
ice. Partially freeze then add the beaten 
egg white and continue freezing. Pack 
in ice and salt and let stand 3 hours be- 
fore serving. Makes 2 quarts.—Mrs. 
L. R. G., Wis. 


Beet Relish 


1 cupful of cooked beets 
3 tablespoonfuls of horse- 
radish 


2 teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 


Chop the beets, which should be well 
done and cold, and add other ingredi- 
ents. Serve with cold sliced meat. You 
will want some of this next winter, too. 
—Mrs. C, A., Mich. 


Peach Ice Cream 


1 pint of milk 
44 pint of heavy cream 
14% cupfuls of powdered nilla 

sugar Pinch of salt 

1 cupful of finely mashed ripe peach pulp 

Beat the milk, cream, sugar, salt, and 
vanilla together in a bowl. Transfer to 
the freezer can, pack with 3 parts of 
cracked ice to 1 of salt and begin to 
freeze. After freezing for about 8 min- 
utes, add the egg whites and peach pulp 
and finish freezing. Pack well with ice 
and salt and let stand 3 hours before 
serving. This makes 2 quarts.—Mrs. 
F. Fritz, Ind. 


Baked Stuffed Tornatoes 


3 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1% teaspoonfuls of va- 


Select 6 large, uniform, red tomatoes. 
Cut a slice from the top. With a tea- 
spoon remove the pulp. To the pulp, 
which is allowed to partially drain, add 
a cupful of canned or fresh corn, 1 
medium-sized onion chopped, and 4% 
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tested in our Tasting-Test Kitchen. 


cupful of finely diced celery or green 
pepper. Season with pepper, salt, and a 
sprinkling of sugar. Stuff the tomatoes 
with the mixture, dot with butter and 
replace the tops. Arrange in a baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven for 
about 30 minutes. Serve hot. Delicious 
with roast pork or beef.—E. K., Wis. 


Rice Frizzle 


2cupfulsofcookedrice 2 tablespoonfuls of 

1 can of corn butter 

1 small green pepper 1 cupful of sweet milk 
1% pound of cheese Salt and pepper to taste 


Remove the seeds from the pepper 
and chop fine. Chop the cheese. Melt 
the butter and stir together all ingredi- 
ents. Pour into a greased baking dish 
and bake in a moderate oven from 20 to 
30 minutes. A little chopped or grated 
cheese may be sprinkled over the top of 
the dish before putting into the oven. 
Fresh corn in season may be used.— 
M. A. R., Ohio. 


Cucumber, Beet, and Cabbage Salad 


In the center of a salad bowl pile 
some latticed or sliced cucumbers; sur- 
round with a ring of coarsely chopped 
cooked new beets and then with a ring 
of shredded new cabbage. Garnish with 
stuffed olives and serve with French 
dressing seasoned with chopped mint 


— —S ——$— 


] 
RECIPES, RECIPES 

This is exactly what we are 
thinking in the Tasting-Test 
kitchen just now since we are 





busy trying the recipes the salad 

contest brought us. Watch for the 

announcements of the results. 
Also 


Recipes in each issue. Your favor- 


remember Successful 


ite may become your neighbor's 





favorite. One dollar will be paid 
for each recipe that is printed. 











leaves. This makes a very attractive and 
delicious salad and is sure to meet with 
approval and a wish for more by every 
member of the family.—Miss J. M. K.., 
N. Dak. 


An Exceptional Hot Salad 


2 cupfuls of dicedwhite 2 medium-size onions, 
wax beans (canned chopped 
or pickled) % cupful of nutmeats, 
1 cupful of chopped pecans or English 
celery walnuts, or chopped 
cabbage instead 
Add Thousand Island dressing, a 
small amount of sugar and vinegar if 
beans are not pickled. Mix well and 
serve hot, either in a large salad bowl or 
on individual salad plates. Serves 6.— 


Mrs. G. L. B., Mo. 


All recipes on this page have been carefully 





Cucumber Ice Cream 


To 3 cupfuls of heavy cream, add ), 
teaspoonfuls of salt and 134 cupfuls of 
cucumber pulp. The pulp is made from 
large cucumbers, pared, seeds removed, 
and chopped fine or put thru a food 
chopper. Pour the mixture into an ice- 
cream freezer and freeze until partially 
frozen. Add % cupful of mayonnaise 
and continue to freeze. Remove the 
ladle and pack well with ice and salt 
and let stand 1 hour before serving. Pile 
the mixture into cucumber boats and 
serve. A lovely salad for luncheon or 
refreshment purposes and needs only a 
sandwich to complete the course.—Mrs. 
H. M. T., Ill. 


Blueberry Cake 
1% cupfuls of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
\% cupful of sweet milk powder 


2% cupfuls of flour 

l4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 quart of fresh blueberries or 2 cupfuls 
of drained canned blueberries 


Cream sugar and butter together. Add 
eggs and beat again. Add milk, sift 
flour, baking powder, and salt, and add 
next, beating well until creamy. Grease 
pans and then flour. Drain juice from 
berries so as not to thin the batter. 
Be careful not to crush them when stir- 
ring them in. Mix well, then pour into 
greased and floured pan and bake in 
moderate oven. Cover with any desired 
icing. May be served warm, cut into 
squares, with a warm lemon sauce or 
cream.—A. E. D., Wis. 


4% cupful of butter 
3 


Cream Puffs 


1 cupful of boiling % teaspoonful of salt 
water 4 eggs 

% cupful of shortening 2 teaspoonfuls of bak 

1 cupful of flour ing powder 


Heat water and shortening in sauce- 
pan until it boils rapidly. Add all at 
once flour sifted with salt and stir vigor- 
ously. Remove from fire as soon 
mixed, cool, and mix in unbeaten eggs 
one at a time, beating well. Add baking 
powder. Mix and drop by spoonfuls 
114 inches apart on greased tin, shaping 
into circular form with spoon but keep- 
ing mixture higher in center. Bak 
about 20 to 30 minutes in hot oven. Cut 
with sharp knife near base to admit 
filling. This makes about 18 cream puffs 


Filling 
% cupful of sugar 2 cupfuls of scalded 
8 to 4 tablespoonfuls milk 
of cornstarch 1 teaspoonful of 
% teaspoonful of salt vanilla extract 


1 egg 

Mix dry ingredients. Add slightly) 
beaten egg and stir gradually into this 
the scalded milk. Cook about 15 min- 
utes in double boiler, stirring constant); 
until thickened. Cool slightly and flavor 
Sweetened whipped cream may be used 
instead of this filling. All measurements 
are level—Mrs. C. H. §., Ohio. 













When a feller needs a 


friend—and finds one 
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Listerine 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute danger of 
infection. Germs of infection may reach the wound 
from other parts of the skin surface or the air may 
transmit them. 

Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, bruise, 
burn, or sting, that breaks the surface of the skin, the 
intelligent thing to do is to douse full strength Listerine 
on the affected part, and to repeat the treatment 
frequently. 

For Listerine, though safe and non-poisonous, is a 
remarkable germicide with amazing power to kill 
germs without harming tissue. 

Repeated tests in great international laboratories 
show that when used full strength, Listerine kills even 


You'll never know 


how cool and painless a 
shave can be until you use 


LISTERINE | 
gape) SHAVING CREAM 
(4 ye ‘ 
Je ee 


% © 


s 
be > a 


as 


first sign of trouble- 


instantly 


the stubborn Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 200,000,000 
in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, ena- 
bling it to reach germs lying comparatively deep in 
the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any open wound is a valuable aid 
to nature in destroying dangerous micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine has a 
pleasant, healing effect. It reduces swelling, allays 
inflammation, and antiseptically cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and until 
the doctor comes, in serious ones. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 15 Seconds 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


See Advertising Index, page 5/ 









Summer Selections 
for All 


Occasions 


No. 701. Since this seems to be the cotton yea 
and season as well, the girls have no limits in 
their selection for dainty dresses. This design is 
popular and dainty. There is a cape collar which 
extends well over the arms. A touch of trimming § 
is introduced in front in the form of smocking. ff 
For the best dress a dainty voile would work up 
nicely. There are an endless number of soft 
dimities and even nets that would please many a 
miss in this design. Why not make a fabric hat 
to complete the young lady’s outfit? Even a bag 
could be added. This design comes for sizes 6 to 14. 
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YOUNG TEETH 
NEED THIS CARE 


D: you know that clean- 


ing teeth is one of the 
important uses for Arm & Ham- 
mer Baking Soda? Dentists 


recommend it both for this pur- 





SL: . wae 





d No. 2560. The completely cor- 
pose and as a mouth wash, rect house dress for the home- 


Used dentitri Baki maker must answer many occa- 
sed as a dentitrice Baking sions which are a bit strenuous 
Soda both cleans and protects and trying to the usual fabric 
teeth. | tural “bite” | and cut. This design has been 
eeth. Its natural bite removes chosen for every activity of 
stains, discolorations and film morning duties and will meet 
witout tiluticin Ga teil. the front door caller as appro- 

m) 3s 7 priately as it will perform the 
mild alkalinity neutralizes the many household tasks. The skirt 
mouth acids that cause decay. 





is circular and there is a long 
waistline which gives it a fitted 
Baking Sods as @ dontibion appearance around the hips. It 

closes as a surplice and fastens 
is most economical. You can | with one large button. Pique 
| seems to be the material one in- 
stantly thinks of when they see 


buy it at any grocery store. To 


make sure of the best, always this design. Of course there are 

"| ask for either Arm & Hammer hundreds of other fabrics just as 
Cc Brand. Th | suitable. It is designed for sizes 

or Cow Brand. Ihe two are | 16 to 20 years and 32 to 42 


identical. Both are pure Bicar- | inches bust. 


bonate of Soda. \ 





‘ , ; . . } 
= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS = No. 723. Sleeves are a matter of interest in this | 
season’s fashions. There was a time when we 
thought it absolutely ‘“‘not done’ to wear short \ 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. | sleeves on the street, but if properly hatted and 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. gloved it is permissible. Notice the interesting \ 
half-way sleeves in this design. The flare finish is . 

Please send me free one set of éolored bird in harmony with the blouse trim and a repetition 

cards and the two booklets checked below. of the same feeling is in the skirt. The high waist- 


Check two only 
C2 Recipes (J Remedies ( Bathing ( Dentifrice. 
(O-11) 
Name .. veqebiukesdsttbeeneiraneens 


line, flares and figures—all the season’s prides in 
one—are offered in this dress. It is designed for 
sizes 16 to 20 and 32 to 46 inches bust. 


Address jt tn cttniat cguaeuanedne 








Cit ee ee State... 4 ie ee ; 
: Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 


NE Des Moines, Iowa, al 12 cents each 
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What Shall the New Baby W ear? 
[Continued from page 18] 

creat. A suggested list of materials is 

given below showing what a variety of 

materials one may choose from. 


Dresses or Kimona 
Slips Nightgowns Wrappers 

Nainsook Outing flannel Outing flannel 
ngcloth Canton flannel Albatross 

Batiste Muslin (for sum- Challis 

Dimity mer) Cashmere 

Lawn 

Flaxon 


Having used a definite system in 
planning your baby sewing up to now 
by studying and carefully selecting both 
designs and materials, you surely will be 
systematic in cutting and making them. 

Some day when you are in the mood 
for it, assemble your equipment, designs, 
and materials and “cut out” the gar- 
ments. Rolleach garment up separately 
making note on the outside of the roll 
what the trimmings are, too. In this way 
you will havea box of garments all ready 
for sewing and one by one they may be 
made without necessitating getting out 
cutting equipment each time. 

Garments may be made on the 
machine or by hand. Seams and tucks 
are stronger when done with fine stitch- 
ing and fine thread. 

seams should be flat, smooth, and 
free from bulkiness. On heavier mate- 
rials, the flat felled seams should be 
turned to the outside. 

Hems should be wide enough to lay 
flat and smooth, thus avoiding a ridge or 
roll. A decorative stitch along a hem- 
line may be quickly done and will give 
a touch of trimming. 


T RIMMINGSshould besimple, above 


allelse. Elaborate trimmings are not | 


in good taste and are a waste of the 
mother’s time. Fine tucks, smocking, 
feather stitching, blanket stitching, 
simple embroidery stitches, and narrow 
lace edgings are all effective and attrac- 
tive and require only a short time for 
making and usually launder perfectly. 
Let your plan be to have materials as 
fine as you can afford, the handwork 
dainty and the trimmings restrained so 
that the finished effect will be one of 
sunplicity and distinction. 

Color, if used, should be the daintiest 
shades of pink or blue. Always guaran- 
teed fast colored materials or threads 
should be chosen. White garments are 

st appropriate and satisfactory. 

The ideal in an outfit for the small 


baby is for him to wear the fewest pos- | 4 


ible garments both nonrestricting and 
nirritating that will keep him warm, 
mfortable, and clean. The idea for 
mother is to choose materials which 
ll wear and launder well, patterns 
ich will be amply large so they will 
it be quickly outgrown, designs which 
iy be simply made and easily laun- 
lered, and an adequate supply of gar- 
nents in the layette so the laundry prob- 
i will not be difficult. 
Che following list for baby’s layette is 
- one mentioned earlier in the article, 
6 dozen diapers 
tton shirts with front opening, size No. 2 
tton abdominal bands torn 5 by 28 inches 
ir cotton or silk stockings, size No 


lain dresses or slips, 22 to 28 inches long 
1e batiste or nainsook dresses, 22 to 28 inches 


ng 
1g 

iting flannel nightgowns or wrappers 

iting flannel gertrudes, 2inches shorter than the 
resses 

iinsook gertrudes, 2 inches shorter than the 
lresses 


1monas 


iitted or crocheted wool jackets 


ND 
wn 


Rayon UNDIES @re 50 
practical with this care’ 


Texas and 
Ohio girls 
tell a secret 


both have 


discovered 


- “Georgetown, Texas 

I enjoy pretty lingerie and I love 
the beautiful new rayon underthings 
they now have in the stores. 

“However, I used to feel that I 
should wear the plainer, more prac- 
tical kind of undies every day, be- 
cause frequent washings woul!d fade 
colors and wear out the rayon. 

“It was a saleswoman who advised 
my using Lux, saying it never faded 
colors and was wonderful for both 
rayons and silks. I followed her ad- 
vice and am delighted. By using Lux 
my pretty rayon underthings look 
fresh and dainty through months of 
washings and it is no extravagance 
to wear them for every day.” 





Bucyrus, Ohio, girl writes: 


LAST YEAR I bought a 
rayon pajama suit and 
washed it many times in ~~ 
Lux. Recently I boughta — 
similar suit for sister. I 
washed both the other 
day and actually couldn’t 
tell them apart. I said to 
my sister —‘Look how 
lovely these pajamas have 
washed with Lux, mine 
look as new as yours!’ ” 











F amous Depa riment 


Store Experts A gree! 


So many girls write letters like 
these from Texas and Ohio! 

Often it was a department store 
expert who first advised Lux. 

Recently women buyers of 
fashions in 132 big department 
stores were asked about this 
very problem. 92 out of every 
100 interviewed use Lux! 

Lux is especially made to 
cleanse colors and fine rayon, 
silk, chiffon, wool fibres gently 
and safely. There’s no harmful 
alkali in Lux, as there is in so 
many soaps, whether flakes, chips 
or cakes. And with the instant 
Lux suds, there’s no rubbing! 


Rayon lingerie 
washed 12 times 
with ordinary soap 
—fibres pulled so 
that runs have 
started, color per- 
ceptibly faded. 


Similar lingerie 
washed 12 times 
with Lux — every 
thread in place, 
fibres intact, color 
intact. Fabric per- 
fect as new! 


if it’s safe in 
plain water, it’s 
just as safe in LUX 


See Advertising Index, page 57 
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is Post’s Bran Flakes 


the most popular bran cereal 
in the world? 


ECAUSE it is not only good for people but. good to eat! 
. Because it provides bran-bulk in the diet to combat constipation 


normally and regularly and at the same time provides a variety of 


delicious dishes to enliven meals. 


Serve it as a cereal with cool, sweet country cream—sprinkle the 


crisp, flavorful flakes over fruits or berries—-bake them into tasty 


cookies or light-as-air muffins. 


You won’t wonder why more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any 
other bran cereal in the world—you’ll know! 


Surprise the family tomorrow by serving this good-to-eat bran food. 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should yield to Post's Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 












© 1930, G. F. Cor. 


"NOW YOU'LL 
LIKE BRAN” 
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Here’s an amazing offer for men and 
women na yitious to make $14 in a day— 
and m It's the very same offer I made 
to Van “Alle *n. He reports profits of $125 
in a week. Mrs. Hackett made $33 first 7 
hours. Tyter earns $30 to $35 in a day. This 





FORD FREE TO PRODUCERS 
No eapital, no experience neede ed. You simply act as my Representa- 
e and loc n ne kc You set your own 
me. Just se ad me 
ing age an and tell 
I give a Ford car 
to the ir big cash 


ati, Ohio 





are 
day SU RE ! 





t 
nings. Write 


Albert.Mills, Pres., 5915 M 





h Ave., Ci 





shows the remarkable possibilities. Get some of | 
these big profits yourself. No waiting. Earnings start at once. | 
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we will send this elegant H. W 
ONLY $1.85 (cafe 





Ss ted dial, a 
perfect timekeeper an ara ed fe - this ad- 
ve wrtinement to us with $1.8 ag" ane + ote eh wii boanm at once by mail 
post paid, or send bape oe we by sl cond ¢ two watches. Satiafa ction 


CHICAGO V WATCH & ‘DIAMOND CO. “Sircace ee: 


Ww rite for our. ¥. Tee guide book, 
HOW TO AIN A PATENT’ 
P: Ss: ~ ~ Record of os Blank Bend 








del or chet an —! —- -€ of 
your invention for Free mode n whethe omes ithin 
stent Office Rules. Payment of Fees in ‘installments. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON. D. ©. 











| 
o advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our new 
ar, alogue 


delivery | 
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Refrigeration 
[ Continued from page 16] 


which is illustrated, requires approxi- 
mately one gallon of kerosene or coal oi 
a week. It looks like two metal ball: 
joined together by a metal tube. In th 
metal spheres is a liquid refrigerant 
which does not require replacement 
Once a day one ball is heated for a short 

time, thereby driving the refrigerant 
into the other ball which is meanwhil; 
immersed in a tub of cold water. Th: 
tub is furnished as part of the equi; 

ment. 

The cold ball is placed inside th 
refrigerator cabinet with the heated bal! 
hanging outside. As the refrigerant 
evaporates back into the cooling “hot 
ball it extracts all heat from the cabinet 
The “cold” ball keeps the temperatur 
of the cabinet cold enough for preserving 
and cooling foods and makes ice in th 
tray provided for that purpose. 

The daily labor attached to the opera- 
tion of this type of refrigerator consist 
of lifting the refrigerating unit fro 
cabinet to range and back again to th 
cabinet. Any kerosene or gas range ma) 
be used provided the heat can be regu- 
lated. Refrigeration equal to that ob- 
tained by the use of 35 pounds of actu: 
ice is provided by this unit during on 
cycle. 

With the establishment of rural ic: 
distribution stations and even rur: 
delivery in many parts of the country 
it is no longer a problem for the farmer: 
to get ice. If a supply of ice is availab|; 
to you and you are interested in an ic: 
cabinet, you will be delighted with th: 
modern features in these new refriger- 
ators. 


HEY are equipped with automati: 

indicators—similar to motometers- 
that tell when it is time to re-ice; doors 
operated with a foot control for con- 
venience when approaching the refrig- 
erator with both hands carrying food 
(of course, the doors have regular 
handles, too); sturdy modernistic hard- 
ware on gleaming white cabinets; leg 
heights that permit easy cleaning under- 
neath the cabinet and at the same tim: 
raise the height of the bottom shelf to 
eliminate needless stooping; smooth 
seamless porcelain lining for sanitation 
and easy cleaning; rustproof flat wire 
shelves that prevent tipping of bottles 
and small dishes; bottom food chambers 
flush with door stops for easy cleaning: 
indicators which show correct placement 
of foods on various shelves; accessible 
drain pipes, 
cleaning; efficient insulation and circula- 
tion; baffle plate in front of ice to deflect 
all cold air down when door is opened 


ice chambers built to take standard size 


cakes of artificial ice without chipping, 


thus avoiding unnecessary and expen- 


sive waste. 

We have not seen a refrigerator that 
has a happy combination of all of thes: 
desirable features but the points to look 
for are the ones that will mean the most 
to you. Perhaps you are wondering hov 


you can really know that the refrigerator 


you select is a reliable one. Fortunately, 
leading refrigerator manufacturers sub- 
mit their equipment for test and grading 
to The National Association of Ic: 
Industries. Under the supervision 0! 


Dr. Mary E. Pennington, director of the 
Household Refrigeration Bureau, ice re- 


frigerators are given as cientific labora- 
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tory test before receiving endorsement. 
[his means that definite standards of 
construction and design have been met. 

Regardless of whether you decide to 
buy an ice refrigerator or one of the 
automatic types, there are certain fun- 
damental things which you will want to 
consider. 

Insulation. <A well-constructed re- 
frigerator is properly insulated on sides, 
top, bottom, and doors. Ask your dealer 
to see a cross section of the wall which 
should be about four inches thick. At 
least half of this thickness should be of 
corkboard, granulated or ground cork, 
mineral wool, or something equal in 
insulating value. The 
to 14 layers of material sealed in place. 

Iniervor. The lining should be sealed 
in and should be of rustproof material 
with a smooth surface that is stain- 
proof and not easily chipped. One-piece 
linings and corners rounded permit easy 
ole aning. Porcelain or enamel linings 

preferable. Doors equipped with 
af ber strips assure a good seal. 

Shelf space should be arranged for 
convenient placing of foods without 
indue stooping or reaching. 

Drain should be easily removed, 
simple to clean, and constructed like a 
trap to prevent loss of cold air. 


Size. The size must provide suificient 


mount of usable space for storuge of 
food at satisfactory temperatures. This 
means that a portion of the box must 
maintain a temperature of 45 degrees 
i below for storage of milk and other 
perishable foods and that the tempera- 
ture in other shelves of the food com- 
partment should average below 50 
legrees. The size of a refrigerator must 
be adapted to the size of the family, 
frequency of guests, and hired help as 
vell as your marketing habits. Seven 
cubic feet is probably the most satisfac- 
tory capacity for four people. 

Altho the initial cost of a box increases 
with the size, the operating cost is only 
very slightly more than that of a smaller 
box. If you have a growing family, it 


wall may have 6 | 





will be wise to buy a cabinet a little | 


larger than you need at present. 


Of course, the size will govern some- 


what the placing of the refrigerator in 
your kitchen. While it should be away 
from heat, sun, or draft, it is better to 
sacrifice loss in order to have the 
refrigerator close to working centers. 

A refrigerator need not be expensive 
to be well constructed. 
new refrigerators are of metal, enameled 
x painted, porcelain lined and well 
nsulated. They are attractive, durable, 
easy to clean and within the range of 
ill incomes. 


Vaking Sheets Wear Longer 
\ HEN measuring for your new 


supply of bed linen plan to have 
both hems of your sheets the same 


Many of the | 


vidth, making the head and foot inter- | 


hangeable. By not confining the hard | 
wear to the one end, the life of a sheet 
is nearly doubled.—E. K. B. 


If you have trouble keeping your 


yme-cured meat during the hot sum- | 


ier weather, try rubbing it with a mix- 

ture composed of two parts borax to one 

irt of black pepper. Hang it in a dry, 

lark, well-ventilated place. It will keep 

ndefinitely and the flies will not bother 
J. H., lowa. 








© 1930, 
The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company 


Here is a farm that operates like a fac- 
tory. ..adairy farm. . . that wants to 
keep the cream of profits. . . that re- 
fuses to pay a continual premium to 
friction. . . the solution is machinery 
**Timken Bearing Equipped.” 


So the total swells; rolling up from 
small farms to large, from reapers, 
| binders, combines, trucks, tractors and 
motor cars—all rolling on Timken 
Bearings. 


For Timken is the bearing that 
carries all loads—all thrust; all radial; 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, 








uj 
Large Farms and Small 


or both in combination, kept safe for 
years of extra use by Timken tapered 
Timken positively 


construction, 
aligned rolls and Timken-made steel. 


Friction fades out, power leaps for- 
ward, machines that used to thirst for 
lubrication are satisfied with afew drops. 


All along the line the plane of work 
is higher, the scale of costs is lower. 
To get these benefits requires only a 
little forethought. Let ‘“Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped’’ always be your guide 
whenever you buy. 


OHIO 


TIMKEN ici BEARINGS 


Advertising Index, page 57 
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Junior and Club Department 


To Our Girls’ Page Readers: During the 
summer months you will find your page 
combined with the Junior and Club Depart- 
ment.— Editors. 


WO miles out of St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, on the old Boonslick Trail, 
is the home of Louis Saeger. It is a 
quaint little residence nestled in a clump 
of beautiful maples. It is the kind of 
place to bring out the best in one and 
when we meet Mr. Saeger we are not 
disappointed as he is one of the most 
outstanding leaders in Missouri. 

Mr. Saeger was born in St. Louis on 
March 24, 1859. He received his early 
training in the parochial school of St. 
Peter’s Evangelical Church under the 
instruction of his father. In September, 
1877, he took his first position as teacher 
of the Friedans School where he has 
spent his life thus far. For nearly 53 
years he has taught in the same school 
and church, played the organ, and di- 
rected the signing in the same church 
building. 

In the early days of his teaching he 
conducted all his classes in the German 
language and was forced to organize and 
plan his own courses. Later, during the 
transition to the English language, he 
led by teaching in both languages, thus 
rendering a valuable service to his com- 
munity and country. Today, as has been 
true for the past 13 years, he teaches 
the school entirely in the English lan- 
guage and conducts a special class dur- 
ing the summer in German for the reli- 
gious training. He has started his three 
sons, Harmin, Albert, and Louis, on 
ways which have led them thru college 
and to positions of honor and esteem in 
the educational world. 

Close by the little red brick home 
stands the school of the same construc- 
tion. Directly across the road is the 
pastor’s home, as well as the church, 
likewise of red brick. All of the buildings 
were constructed in the early days of the 
pioneers, few of whom are still living. 

Some interesting sidelights of Mr. 
Saeger’s life were brought out during 
the writer’s conversation with him. He 


planned to become a mechanic but poor 
health coupled with the good advice of 
a thoughtful father caused him to 
change his course and follow the teach- 
ing profession. 

He enjoys relating how many times 
he wended his way out two miles from 
the little village of Frenchtown (now St. 
Charles) to his little home community 
of Friedans. He has seen the forests 
give way to the woodsman’s ax and later 
to the plow and fields of grain and or- 
chards of good fruit. 

His first sweetheart proved to be his 
last, and Julia Wilhelmina Goeble, the 
daughter of his pastor, became Mrs. 
Saeger early in his life. Their three sons 
are all a credit to them. One girl, Julia, 
died in infancy. Mrs. Saeger has helped 
her husband thru life and still bears with 
him the joy of many friends of their 
community and the state. 

Mr. Saeger has been a consistent lead- 
er in every need of his community and 
county in addition to his duties to his 
church and school. He started the move 
that resulted in the establishment of 
agricultural extension work in St. 
Charles County. He served as the first 
secretary of the extension board, an 
honor which he has kept ever since, now 
over 14 years. He seldom misses a meet- 
ing and always lends a hand where 
needed. He organized the first boys’ and 
girls’ dairy record and testing club in 
Missouri, and was one of the first active 
leaders of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work 
in the state. 

Many important county and state 
tasks have been assigned to him during 
his life. For many years he has served on 
the county board of education. During 
the World War he served as a member 
of the committee to pass on the eligi- 
bility of the young men of the county. 
Since 1888 he has served as official 
weather reporter of his section and has a 
very complete set of records for that 
entire period. 

During the summer of 1927 the people 
of his home community and his former 
students surprised him by holding a 
giant celebration in honor of his 50 


years of untiring service. Many of his 
friends came to do him honor. These in- 
cluded the governor of the state, me 
high in the educational and _ political 
affairs of the state, and former pupils 
many now leaders in their respectiv: 
fields. 

It may be well said of this grand ol: 
man that he has run a good race an 
served a good cause. His life of service is 
a joy to him. It is a reward often covete: 
but seldom attained, and one that has 
left its imprint on the entire communit) 
which he has called his home.—R. A. L., 
Mo. 


A Club Tour in Two Languages 


LUB work has meant everything t: 
me. If it weren’t for club work | 
would not perhaps know to this day how 
to can and how to sew; I would not 
know what Detroit or Chicago or Wash- 
ington looked like; and I am sure that | 
would not now be attending Michigar 
State College. 

I have been in club work six years 
each year’s work having been mor 
glorious than that of the year befor 
During those six years I have had fiv: 
years of sewing, five of canning, and 
one of food study, with four years oi 
local leadership. 

I live in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, and it was my canning that helped 
me to make a tour of its northwester 
section. Two years ago a club train mad: 
a tour of the Upper Peninsula, with : 
program of talks, lectures, and demon- 
strations, and several cars of 4-H ex 
hibits. I was a member of a canning 
team that year, and fortunately for m« 
our team was one of those scheduled t 
demonstrate on the train. It was great 
experience and a great deal of fun. Th 
demonstration was on meat canning 
Mary, my demonstration partner, canned 
beef and I canned chicken. 

The Upper Peninsula seems to attract 
Scandinavians. At least I think so, for 
in several of the places where stops wer 
made quite a number of people wer 

| Please turn to page 31 | 


Louis Saeger organized the first boys and girls dairy record and testing club in Missouri 
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Chis pleasant room is cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Walls and 
ceilings of Celotex shut out scorching | 
sun’s rays and bitter cold weather. 
The attractive buff color of Celotex 


makes a pleasing interior finish. 
P gz 








Your home more comfortable 


Your farm more profitable 
when you line walls and roofs with Celotex 


AIRY barns, brooders, 
laying houses, produce 
store-rooms and many other types 
of buildings have been lined with 
Celotex to increase farm earnings. 
On thousands of farms, dairy 
herds produce more milk, pullets 
produce more eggs... in Celotex- 








Tn the storage house of W. D. Smith, Route No. ?, 
Greenville, Michigan, cabbages and other prod- 
uce keep in perfect condition, For Celotex shuts 
out withering heat... helps control humidity. 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

fs the jemark of and indicates 

manufacture by The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 








Milk houses insulated with Celotex keep the 


bacteria count at a minimum by shutting out 


insulated buildings. Fruits and 
vegetables protected by Celotexare 
stored more safely for better prices. 


Year ’round home comfort 


Celotex shuts out scorching sun’s 
rays during summer months. 
Through other seasons it protects 
your home from drafts, damp- 
ness and bitter cold weather... 
provides important winter fuel 
savings through years to come. 






scorching sun’s rays, 


Name 
Add 


City 


New houses can be insulated 
with Celotex at little extra cost 
... since Celotex replaces other 
building materials. And old 
houses are quickly and easily 
brought up to date. 

Have your lumber dealer figure 
the Celotex you need to insulate 
your buildings, He’ll help you 
plan the details of the work. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
(Member of the National Building Industries 
Bureau.) Sales distributors throughout the 
world. Reliable dealers can supply Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘ Insulating 
Farm Buildings with Celotex.’’ 


ress 


Olale 


See Advertising Index, page 57 
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9> Summertime calls for prepared- 
ness —how is your first-aid kit? It 
should contain a good supply of 
Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly, for this is 
safe for many of the little ailments and 
injuries that you will certainly have 
to care for in the next few months. 


When the children begin to play 
outdoors most of the time, look for 
skinned knees and scratched faces, 
bumps and bruises. Treat these little 
troubles with “’Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Until the winter-paled skins get used 
to hot sunshine again, protect the 
whole family against burning by the 
application of alittle ‘Vaseline’ Jelly 
before any lengthy exposure. If some 
one should be sunburned, of course 
“V/aseline’’ Jelly will take out the 
pain and heal the skin. Use it, too, to 
keep baby’s tender skin from chafing. 


In fact, ““Vaseline”’ Jelly is the hand- 
iest thing to have around for all sorts 
of minor injuries. Keep a jar in the 
medicine chest as well as in the First- 
Aid kit, and other tubes or jars in 
convenient places such as the kitchen 
cabinet and the garage. 


And remember when you buy that 
the trade mark Vaseline on the pack- 
age is your assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., 
Cons d, 17 State Street, New York. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd, 1930 


Vaseline 


REG. U S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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A Corner for the Little Folks 











A Sundial 


HIS simple little toy, if 

properly made, will en- 
able you to find the correct 
time of the day. 

Take a piece of stiff card- 
board about five or six 
inches square, and draw 
with a compass a large cir- 
cle upon it and another 
circle a little inside of the 





comes quite white and 
flabby. 

Cows, you may have no- 
ticed, havethe funny, friend- 
ly habit of licking each 
other clean with their 
tongues. 

Our pet canary sets us a 
good example of neatness. 
She must have her daily 
bath, else she droops and 
does not thrive. After her 





first. Divide the circle into 
twelve equal parts and draw 
in neatly the figures, first in 
pencil, and then with a pen 
orsmall brush. Take asharp- 
pointed penknife and a rul- 
er, and cut out a small slip 
in the face from the center to the figure 
XII, as nearly as possible the thickness 
of the card. 

Then cut out another piece of card 
the shape of Fig. 2, and with your pen- 
knife split it at the bottom up to the 
dotted line, and bend the two small ends 
over some sharp edge. Fix Fig. 2 to Fig. 
1 by inserting it thru the hole, and gum 


| the two ends onto the back of the face. 
| The high point of the small piece (Fig. 
| 2) should be at the center of the circle. 


Set the dial on a stand in the sun. At 
12 o'clock there will be only the shadow 
of the thin edge of the card over the 


| figure, but as the sun goes round, so 
| will the shadow, and will tell the correct 


time of the day.—M. W., Kans. 


Tidy Habits of Animals 


E HAVE all watched with interest 
Pussy Cat making her toilet, using 
one paw as a wash cloth, then cleaning 
the cloth with her tongue. But Bunny 
Rabbit is even neater than Pussy. He 
washes his face with both front paws. 


| He shakes the dirt carefully from his 
| feet before washing them, reminding one 


of the bathing habits of the Japanese 
who never take their “tub” in the bath- 
ing booth of the public bathhouse with- 
out first washing themselves clean in 
many basins of water. 

The muskrat not only spends much of 
his time bathing in the streams, but is 
“finicky” about his food as well. Never 
a bite does he eat without first sousing 
it up and down in the water. The coon 
also washes his meat before eating it, by 
first giving it a souse then 
rolling it beneath and be- 


Fig. 2 


bath she carefully combs 
each feather, making sure 
it is in its proper place. 

Most insects practice hab- 
its of neatness. Katydid 
cleans herself by nibbling, 
and so particular is she that 
she will go over the same foot perhaps a 
dozen times in succession. She cleans 
her face with her front foot and nibbles 
the foot clean after finishing. After so 
much pains one would not be surprised 
to hear her chirp a gay ‘‘Katydid!”’ 
when thru. 

Depite Grasshopper’s bad habit of 
“spitting tobacco,”’ he is a cleanly crea- 
ture. He cleans his middle feet by nib- 
bling and licking them, bending his 
head far beneath the body to do it. His 
face and eyes he polishes with his front 
feet, licking them clean between times. 
He cleans his antenna in a most comical 
way, stepping upon it with his front 
foot, then pulling it slowly backward be- 
tween thé foot and the floor. 

Tho we speak of the bat as a dirty 
creature, he has really most fastidious 
habits of neatness. Like the cat, he 
keeps his wash cloth clean by licking it. 
He scratches the back of his head with 
his hind foot, then licks the foot. He 
cleans his wings by seizing the edges in 
his mouth, stretching and licking them 
in a most thoro and comical way. 

In fact most animals and small crea- 
tures are neat. Perhaps the fishes and 
other water creatures are neatest of all, 
since they bathe all the time!—Lillie G. 
McDowell, Kans. 


Which Countries? 


ERE is a little puzzle you will 

enjoy trying. These six shields at 
the bottom of this page represent six 
different countries. Can you fill in 
the dots of the names with the right 
letters, so as to spell them 
correctly? Send us a letter 
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4 Club Tour in Two Languages | 
[Continued from page 28 ] 


unable to understand the English lan- | 
guage. Mary and I were both able to 
talk Finnish, so the demonstration was | 
repeated in both languages. Stops, of | 
course, were made in several places, two | 
and sometimes three being made in a | 
day. At each place we canned the chick- 
en and the beef, giving the demonstra- | 
tion in either Finnish or English, how- | 
ever the case demanded. 

I think it is wonderful that we have | 
such organizations as 4-H clubs. How 
could rural boys and girls get the train- 
ing they do thru these clubs if it were 
not for the clubs themselves? And isn’t 
this training important? Yes, you say. 
Yes, it is—just as important as the boys 
and girls themselves. Therefore we 
should try by every possible means to 
have our rural boys and girls grow up 
thru the 4-H club system. Think of the 
opportunities for development and for 
education. Worthwhile is every day 
spent under the 4-H banner. 

That is what I have found out during 
my 4-H experiences. That is what every- 
one finds out and should find. Altho I 
can no longer be a 4-H member, I shall 
always think of my six years of mem- 
bership as the building of the founda- 
tion upon which my future life shall rest. 
—Ellen Syrjanen, Michigan. 








These Successful Farming 
Services Will Help You 


No. S-E-1. Entertainment Leaflet 
(2 cents). 

No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 

No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 

No. S-E-4. The May Bee (2 cents). 

No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- 
da ay « (2 cents). 

No. S-E+4. This Bookish Day (2 


S-E-7. ~ ae for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 cents) 
S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- 
wae (2 cents). 
No. S-E-9. Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 
No. S-E-10. The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 
No. S-E-I1. Program Pointers (2 


cents). 


cents). 
No. S-E-12. Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-14. Everyday Heroes (2 | 
cents). HW | 


No. S-E-15. Appreciation of the Out- |_| 
of-Door World (2 cents). | 
No. S-E-16. Adventurous Mothers (2 


i 
. S-E-17. Vacation Trails for the 
ms naa Home (2 cents). 
No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 
No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
Cope. 2 cents). 
No. -4. Campfire Menus (4 cents). 
No. SF. Time-Table for nning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest (10 cents). 
Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
cents). 
Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 
he Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 
Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
(15 cents). 
Furnishing the Farm Home (5 cents). 
The Farmstead Landscaped (!0cents). 
ag Bread Reci (10 cents). 
New Barns From id On Ones (10 cents). 
Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 
Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
Our Babies (30 cents). 
The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Health Programs for Rural Groups 
| cents). 
Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


ALE inquiries relating to any of our 
features, such as home furnishings, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 












Don't keep a 


FAVORABLE MARKET 
Waiting er 


Tae market has only one peak. 
Your crop is just right for harvesting 
only once, Then...when every 
minute means money... the engine 
of your combine must carry on. 

Then, a combine powered by 
Waukesha is the best safeguard of 
your grain crop profits. Sun-up to 
sun-down, day after day...it will 
not falter. 


From the time of the first self- 
ahaa) combine, which was 
‘aukesha equipped...to the agri- 
cultural type engine, first sold by 
Waukesha, which is the standard for 
farming today... is a span of twenty 
years. During all these years, and 
even before, Waukesha was special- 
izing in designing and building 
heavy-duty engines. Why not profit 
by their experience? 
Our free booklet: “‘Farm Profits Geared 
to An Engine,”’ will help you choose 


power implements wisely. Mailed 
to farmers and dealers on request. 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY - WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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OW can you have intense heat to cook 

your food quickly, yet keep the kit- 
chen cool even in blistering weather? The 
Florence Oil Range provides the answer 
with “focused heat.” The Florence has 
short burners and no wicks, so the flame 
strikes right on the center of the cooking 
vessel. The heat goes into the cooking 
instead of out into the room. 


This Florence principle of “focused 
heat” is not only a blessing i in hot weather 
but proves a great economy in the use of 
kerosene (coal oil). Also, when you are 
not actually cooking, you don’t burn the 
Florence at all. The Florence is odorless, 
smokeless and safe. 

The advanced Florence model (FR-51) 
shown above is finished in Ming Green, 
Old Ivory and Black. There are other 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Park Square Building, 


Department L-4, 


FIORINGE 


























Finished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Blgck enamel 


A COOL KITCHEN 
Reveals its SECRET 


Florence models of the size, finish and 


price to meet every woman’s require- 
ments. Hardware, furniture and depart- 
ment stores, everywhere, have the Flor- 
ence line. 

You should also own a Florence oil- 
burning water heater and always have 
plenty of hot water. Costs but a few cents 
a day to operate. Four Florence models to 
choose from through your plumber. 
“Shorter Kitchen 
Hours” — The title of 
this unusual booklet is 
accurate. It is full of 
expert household in- 
formation and delight- 
ful recipes, We would 
like to mail you your 
copy without charge. 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Automatic Sto 
Water Heater 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills al] flies. Neat, clean, -rnamental, convenient and 


Tem Cheap. Lasts all sea- 
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son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
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will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
ee upon DAISY FLY 
from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BEAUTY 


Your Hair Needs Exercise 


VERY last one of us now agrees 

that exercise is necessary for the 
deve lopment of muscles and in general 
to acquire and keep good health, but 
who among us stops to think that our 
hair needs exercise, too? 

Authorities on the care of the hair say 
circulation is the basis of all care. And 
it takes exercise to get circulation. 

The very best exercise for the hair is 
common ordinary pulling. Make the 
“pull” more of a “‘lift.’’(And this applies 
to men’s hair as well as women’s.) 
Start in at your forehead and run your 
hand back thru your hair, then draw the 


| fingers together tight and lift up hard on 


the hair which is between your fingers. 
Go over your whole head in this way. 


_ Now massage your scalp good with your 





DANDRUFF 


AND FALLING HAIR — Mil- 
lions =e Lucky Tiger for hair and 
— —a proven germicide. De 
Fae “Tichcfully perfumed a wonderful 
we hair dressing. World’s largest 


J seller at Barbers and Druggists. 


1% 
Se 


LUCKY TIGER 











Cuticura 
Toilet Preparations 


Delightfully fragrant, highly developed 
toilet accessories—a most reliable method of 
cleansing and beautifying the skin and hair. 

2Se. each everywhere—Samples free of 

** Cuticura,” Dept. Ei, Walden, Wass. | 

} 









STOP oRKING 


FOR OTHERS 


a y Have a business of your own. Big profits 

/ daily. Sayman s 110 daily used necessities 

* ere sure sellers and repeaters. Known every- 

e where. Guaranteed. Write for FREE 
; samples and full particulars. 

Sayman Products Co., Dept. 116, St. Louis, Mo, 
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fingertips. 

Brush the hair a few minutes every 
day. Women’s hair that is thick and 
rather long requires a brush with longer 
and stiffer bristles than ordinary bris- 
tles. Here’s a good way to brush your 
hair: working from the part, take one 
strand at a time (divide the strands off 
lengthwise of the part); brush thru the 
strand, first from the top, then from 
underneath. Have a towel or clean cloth 
handy to wipe off the brush every few 
strokes. 


N FACT, authorities are now recom- 
mending this method of keeping one’s 
hair clean, with a shampoo only once a 
month instead of every two weeks. 
However, be sure to keep your brush 
clean with frequent washings. Wash it 
by shaking it up and down in warm 
suds, or in water to which household 
ammonia has been added. Wipe it with 
a towel and lay it on its side to dry. 

Too frequent shampooing is advised 
against, as is the practice young boys 
have of getting their hair soaking wet 
every time it is combed. 

Hot oil shampoos are almost a cure- 
all for all hair troubles—dandruff, dry- 
ness, Oiliness, as well as hair that is 
falling out. You can give yourself a “‘hot 
oil’’ easily. 

The night before your regular sham- 
poo, heat a little olive oil and castor oil 
(equal parts), then use little cotton rats 
to apply it to your scalp. After you have 


| rubbed it into your entire sealp by 


parting your hair in sections, tie a towel 
about your head so you may sleep com- 
fortably without soiling the pillow. 

Next morning wash your hair with 
castile soap and warm water. Shave off 
the soap and dissolve in hot water until 
it makes a jellylike mass, then work up 
the lather for your shampoo from it. 
Rinse thoroly in several waters 

What are your beauty difficulties just 


| now? Sunburn, freckles, excessive per- 
spiration, 
| Joan in care of Successful Farming, in- 


or what? Just write Mary 


closing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, and she will answer you promptly. 





When you make a new cover for your 
ironing board, sew some large hooks 
along each side of the cover where it 
laps over on the back of the board. The 
cover can be quickly adjusted to the 
board by lacing it on with a strong cord. 
—J. H., Iowa. 
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Music for the Occasion 


Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did 
something else but eat at the school 
treat?” 

Bobby: ‘“Yes, mummie, after tea we 
sang a hymn called ‘We can sing, full 
tho we be.’ ” 

Mother learned later that the hymn 
selected had been ‘‘Weak and sinful tho 
we be.” 


A Tough Bird 


George (attacking piece of chicken): 
‘This must be an incubator chicken.” 

Sam: “Why?” 

George: “A chicken with a mother 
couldn’t be so tough.” 


Home Training 


“My wife’s learning to be a detective.” 
“By the correspondence method? 
“Yes; my correspondence.”’ 


Poor Advice 


“Dad, gimme a penny.” 

“Son, don’t you think you’re getting 
pretty big to be asking for pennies con- 
tinually?”’ 

“Well, I guess you’re right, dad; 
gimme a dollar!” 


Well Seasoned 


Mrs. Newlywed: “I wept oceans of 
tears over this meal!” 

Mr. N.: “Well, it does taste pretty 

ilty, dear!” 


°Twas Plain to Be Seen 


‘Don’t you see the resemblance?” 
sked the proud mother, exhibiting the 
iby. “Just look at our faces, side by 
le.” 
‘Nothing could be plainer,’ replied 
guest, absent-mindedly. 


Oi, Yoi! 
Teacher: ““What is a pauper?’’ 
Abie: “It’s the guy that married my 
ymmer.”’ 


Merely Curious 


Bank Teller: ‘“‘What’s the name, 

ase?”’ 

Indignant Depositor: ‘‘Don’t you see 
signature on that check!” 

Bank Teller: “Yes, I do—that’s just | 

iat aroused my curiosity.” 


Wise Client 


Lawyer: “I must know the wholetruth | 
re I can successfully defend you. | 
ve you told me everything?”’ 

Prisoner: “Except where I hid the | 
ney. I want that for myself.”’ 





CHRYSLER 
‘ MOTORS PRODUCT 


N EW 
FINER 
PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


290 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 








So much more in fine quality than you 
can buy elsewhere at such prices. A 
full-size car; internal weatherproof hydrau- 
lic brakes; Safety-Steel Bodies . . . smart, 
fast, powerful, economical. Now one 
of the lowest-priced cars in the world. 


PRICES 


4-door Sedan, 3-window, $625; Coupe, 
$590; Roadster (rumble seat), $610; Coupe 
(rumble seat), $625; Touring, $625; Con- 
vertible Coupe, $695. F. O. B. Factorp. 


SOLD BY 
CHRYSLER, DODGE BROTHERS AND 
DESOTO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


See Advertising Index, page 57 
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Enough Hires Extract 
FREE 8 BOTTLES 


of delicious Hires Root Beer. Just mail the coupon, 





We invite you at 
our expense to try 


HiresRootBeer 


THIS is our treat. We’ve found that it 
wins new friends for Hires Root Beer. 

May we send you a free trial bottle 
of Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 
pint bottles of Hires Root Beer? 

This trial will show you how easy it 
is to make delicious, refreshing Hires | 
Root Beer at home — how to save 
money on beverages. 

You and your family will like the | 
distinctive, appealing flavor of Hires 
Root Beer — its refreshing, invigor- 
ating results. 

If the trial delights you and your 
family, then for 30c at all dealers you 
can buy a full-size bottle of Hires Root 
Beer, costing about 1)4c per bottle, 
compared to what you usually pay. 

Millions of families all over the 
Nation are enjoying this famous, 
thirst-quenching beverage, containing 
the juices of 16 roots, barks, berries 
and herbs—Nature’s invigorating 
and appetizing ingredients, including 
Vitamin B and Mineral Salts. Utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free 
trial bottle of Hires Extract—or order 
a full-size 30c bottle from your 
dealer today. 35c in Canada. 


At fountains ask for Hires 
or buy it in bottles, 












| THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Dept. M, | | 
Philadelphia Pa (24-7-3] 
| Please send me free sample | | 
of Hires Root Beer Extract 
| NOME... ccccccvcccsesecsecsecseeecesessscece | 
GGEPEER. ccc cvcccogccececccesessescesscscccnes | 
CEB ec cvtvesevsescvecess BOON, 6 oc ccicnc sense . | 
| PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
be ee 


Canadians may mail coupon to 


The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Dairy Program for Michigan 


By H. 


ORE than 700 Michigan dairymen, 
each one representing his own 


_ school district as a delegate, met re- 


cently at 11 county-wide dairy profits 
conferences. They outlined improve- 
ment programs to take care of the 
major needs of their counties. 

These conferences were sponsored by 
the dairy department of Michigan State 
College and railway agricultural agents 
with the help of the state department of 
agriculture and the state dairy breed 
associations. As a preliminary to the 
conferences in each county a dairy sur- 
vey was made which gave an accurate 
picture of the number of purebreds and 
scrubs of both sexes and their distribu- 
tion by breeds. The 11 counties sur- 
veyed showed from 25 percent to 65 
percent purebred sires, averaging about 
40 percent purebred. 

Except for a few opening remarks by 
the county agents, a representative of 
the railroad and A. C. Baltzer, dairy 
specialist at Michigan State College, the 


entire program in each case was occu- 


pied by the delegates in their discus- 
sions as to means of increasing profits 
without stimulating production. The 
boarder cow was the center of discussion 
at every conference. It was more a 
matter of how to find her kind and then 
get them out of production than as to 
whether she existed. Dairy herd im- 
provement associations were generally 
approved as the best means for this. 
This discussion led into the scrub 
sire problem with the result that every 
conference approved a campaign to 


| replace as many as possible of the scrub 


E. JAMISON 


sires now in use in their counties with 
purebreds from cows that have good 
production records. 

That a better quality of product 
would be a stimulus to greater con- 
sumption of dairy products, thereby in- 
creasing profits thru the larger demand, 
was brought out by many of the dele- 
gates. As a result each of the confer- 
ences included in their recommended 
program that a concerted action be 
made in their counties to produce a 
higher quality product. 

Feeding received the attention of 
every conference. The lack of sufficient 
alfalfa was discovered in every county 
and those present who had used it 
quickly convinced the entire conferenc: 
that it was the basis of economical dairy 
rations. A plank in the dairy platforn 
resulted which called for a county alfalfa 
campaign in each of the counties. Other 
points which aroused discussion wer 
the contagious abortion situation, thx 
inspecting of dairy farms, and the pro- 
motion of the use of dairy products. 

As a result of these conferences 
long-time program will be inaugurated 
for the 11 counties in which conferences 
were held. The first project will be an 
all-summer campaign to replace the 
scrub sires now in use with purebreds 
from high-producing cows. This will be 
followed by the operation of a better 
dairy sires train next fall. These con- 
ferences, which were held from April 21 
to May 2, started at Buelah in Benzie 
County and followed at Copemish, 
Cadillac, Marion, Clare, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ithaca, Elsie, Owosso, and Howell. 


To Advertise Butter 


LANS for the national butter adver- 

tising campaign are materializing 
rapidly. The National Dairy Council 
has volunteered to supervise this cam- 
paign under the direction of the butter 
industry. Representatives of the Coun- 
cil have spent most of their time during 
recent months in aiding various state 
committees as well as different cream- 
eries in getting their organizations in 
shape to finance this campaign. 

The plan generally agreed upon calls 
for a deduction of one cent per delivery 
on cream. All price notices will include 
a statement showing just how the check- 
off has been made. In other words, if a 
man delivers 20 pounds of butterfat to 
his cream station and the price is 32 
cents a pound, he will receive $6.40 less 
1 cent for the butter advertising cam- 
paign, or $6.39 net. It should be espe- 
cially noted that this is 1 cent for each 
delivery and not 1 cent a pound. 

Each of eight of the biggest creamery 
concerns in the United States have 
agreed to co-operate in this advertising 
-ampaign. Not only are the creameries 
going to assist in this check-off, but they 
are going to contribute liberally of their 
own funds. In this,way the entire but- 
ter industry is co-operating to sell the 
consumers of the nation on this health- 
building food. 

This advertising campaign includes 


cooking schools in the cities, a speakers’ 
bureau for lecturers for women’s clubs, 
doctors, nurses, and dental meetings 
radio, motion pictures, exhibits, and 
general publicity, as well as magazine 
and farm paper advertising. It is being 
supported by various national farm or- 
ganizations as well as dairy organiza- 
tions and the different Dairy Councils. 

There is usually a very small spread 
between the price of butterfat and the 
price of butter. When prices go up the 
producer gets the benefit of most of the 
increase. When they drop he suffers 
most of the decrease. We have seen 
something of what can be done during 
the past winter when very limited ad- 
vertising campaigns increased butter 
consumption as much as 50 percent in 
some localities. 

With a big nation-wide campaign of 
this sort organized on a permanent basis 
and with the health authorities of the 
country behind it butter consumption 
should increase rapidly. It can be 
financed for an insignificantly small 
amount per person and should rapidly 
bring back the consumption and the 
price of the product. We believe that 
it is just sound business to support this 
move and that farmers almost as a 
whole will feel that with a very small 
cost they can materially increase their 
profits thru doing so. 
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GRAIN whipped to the ground by the 
storm in the night. Good grain that 
would have made 30 bushels to the 
acre and more. Grain that waited to 
be cut while this farmer wasted a 
whole day trying to make poor qual- 
ity, mixed-fiber twine work in his 
binder. 

He could have had that grain in 
the shock by the time the storm hit if 
he had only started the harvest. off 
with 100% pure Yucatan Sisal in his 
twine box. 

Yucatan Sisal twine is strong, 
even, and clean. That means it feeds 
smoothly through the tightener, 
needle and knotter .. . that it is free 
from the thin, weak spots you find in 
mixed-fiber twine, and free from the 
“tow bunches” which catch in the 
needle and jam the knotter. 





e tightener Here poor quality, mixed-fiber twine 
often breaks 







oy 
Mixed twine is dangerous, for its “tow 
bunches’ are sure to stick in the eye 
of the needle, and catch in the knotter. 


Start the harvesting season right—with 
100% pure Yucatan in the twine box. 


Yucatan Sisal is stiff enough to cut 
clean from the single stroke of the 
binder knife and coarse enough to 
hold a knot, no matter how the 
bundle is handled. 

Yucatan Sisal is the twine that is 
naturally insect-proof. That means 
that crickets and grasshoppers will not 
cut the bands, no matter how long 
grain stands in shock. Yucatan Sisal 
twine does not mildew in shock or 
stack regardless of how long it waits 
for threshing day. 


ae % 


The needle: Here “tow bunches’ of poor quality, 


mixed-fiber twine choke and snarl 


ASK YOUR TWINE DEALER FOR PURE YUCA TAN SISA L 


ae 
Pe Pe) 


Twine “Lroubles soo. 


Yucatan Sisal twine has given sat- 
fields of 


America for years. It sells for what 


isfaction in the harvest 


you have been used to paying for 
twine, or even less. 

Avoid the dangers and inconve- 
nience of mixed-fiber twine by order- 
ing 100% pure Yucatan Sisal. All 
manufacturers of good twine make 
it. All the leading twine dealers sell 
it. Insist on Yucatan Sisal, 100% 
pure. Cooperative Sisal Farmers of 
Yucatan, Mexico. 





The knotter: Here dangling fibers of poor quality, 


mixed-fiber twine jam 


See Advertising Index, page 5/ 
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Will you be a 


WINNER 


this fall? 





Summer feeding may 
be the deciding factor 


Remember the contests come right after the 
summer feeding period. The right grain ration 
NOW may mean success. Watch your pasture 
— grass is apt to turn dry and become poor 
feed. Be sure your cow’s ration contains plenty 
of Linseed Meal, the old reliable protein sup- 
plement. Mail the coupon for free book on 
summer feeding. Contains rations for different 
pasture conditions, Mail the coupon today. 







Je ay 
Sifpeok 
The Universal 


Protein Feed © 


FREE SUMMER FEEDING BOOK 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free Summer Feeding Book No. SF-7. 

















Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features, Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H.. B. Babson, U_%. Mor. 
2843 Wess 19th Street. Dept.8-251, Chicago, Minois 


445 Prince Street, Berxetey, Calif. 


ELOTTE| 


Walsh Garden Tractor 


For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
: P i & 





















SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models -- Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR C0, 3353°Faftnase Av. sii 
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SE™ RADIOS 412 MAKEs 
Atwater-Kent, Ma- 

jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 

bew and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dept. A ,3018 East 9ist Street : Chicago 
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Water Systems for the Farm 


{ Continued from page 14] 


tank may be considerable at some times. 

Any kind of power can be used for a 
gravity system. Windmills, gas engines, 
and electric motors are all used with 
satisfaction. It is usually a simple mat- 
ter, especially when the tank is near the 
well, to arrange an automatic stop for 
the mill, engine, or motor so as to stop 
the pump when a sufficient amount of 
water has been pumped up. It is pos- 
sible to arrange an automatic starter 
also if a windmill or electric motor is 
used. 

Of course, when a windmill is used, 
the automatic device for turning it on 


| and shutting it off is not so necessary, 


unless the water is scarce. The mill usu- 


| ally pumps slowly enough that it re- 


quires attention only at infrequent inter- 


| vals; also the power, coming from the 


wind, costs practically nothing. So un- 
less it is necessary to be very saving with 
the water, it is not so important that it 
be stopped as soon as enough water has 
been pumped. 

A suitable overflow pipe, of course, 
should always be provided for any 
gravity tank, so that in case the tank 
becomes filled and the pump keeps 
pumping, the excess water will not run 
down over the outside of the tank and 
cause trouble or become a nuisance. An 
electric motor is the easiest of all kinds 
of power to make entirely automatic in 
its starting and stopping. In fact, it is 
such a simple matter in most cases, that 
there seems to be very little or no excuse 
for not making it automatic. 


ENERALLY the higher the tank 
can be placed without unduly 
increasing the expense of the system, the 
better. The tank in all cases must be 
higher than the highest point to which 
water must be delivered. The pounds of 
pressure per square inch that will bemade 
by water in an elevated tank will be .43 
times the height of water, measured in 
feet. That is, about 21% feet of height is 
equivalent to one pound pressure. Thus, 
if water is 30 feet higher in the tank 
than the faucet, the pressure at the faucet 
will be .43 x 30, or 12.9 pounds per square 
inch, less what pressure is lost on ac- 
count of friction of water flowing thru 
the pipes. 

If the pipe used in a water system is 
too small, there will be a larger amount 
of power consumed in pumping the 
water, and the water will flow at a slow- 
er rate when a faucet is opened. All pipe 
has some friction or resistance to flow of 
water. Large pipes have less friction 
than small ones. Long pipes have more 


| friction than short ones; and the friction 


in a pipe increases with the roughness 
of the inside of the pipe and with the 
velocity of flow in the pipe. All of these 
principles have a practical bearing on 
farm water system installation. 

In general, if the pump does not pump 
more than five gallons per minute, and 
the storage tank is not farther than 15 
or 20 feet from the pump, then the pipe 
between the pump and tank may be of 
one-inch size. 

Pipes should be buried below frost, 
and of course should run in as direct a 
course as possible. Care should be exer- 
cised to see that there are no up-turns 
or bends in the line which might provide 


a place for air to accumulate, or else 
sometime the system may become air- 
bound. 

In planning the piping system, allow- 
ance should be made for a liberal use of 
gate-type shut-off valves and unions, so 
that repairs to the pipeline, or the tank, or 
pump, or any part of the system, may 
be made easily and without the neces- 
sity of draining the whole system. 

As a basis in determining how large a 
water system to install, how large a 
storage to provide, and so on, one may 
use the following table of approximate 
amounts of water required per day for 
different purposes on the farm. 


Approximate Amount of Water 
Required per Day 
Person, with bathroom. .25 gallons 
Person, no bathroom.... 7 gallons 


BOT 2. ca ci red ses .... 7 gallons 
OS ere 8 gallons 
EE Sens <9 oon eed ik 3 gallons 
MTT © ¢ 55.c ve oar nak 2 gallons 
a Se 5 gallons 


As has been pointed out in the discus- 
sion of the various types of systems, the 
amount of storage capacity necessary 
will depend upon the type of system and 
the type of power, and will vary from 
practically nothing with a small auto- 
matic system which supplies only the 
house, to a week or 10 days’ supply in 
case of a gravity system with windmill 
power. 

The size of pumps used for farm sys- 
tems varies from about 200 gallons per 
hour up to 800 per hour for large farms 
A farm supplying from 300 to 400 gal- 
lons per hour will prove adequate for 
most average farms. 


Note: The third article of this series 
on Farm Water Systems will deai with 
hydropneumatic, air-power, and com- 
bination systems. It will appear in the 
August issue. In figuring size of pipes 
or other details for your water you may 
need help. Giye us a chance.—Editors 


National Guernsey Sale 


HE National Guernsey Sale at 

Hinsdale, Illinois, on May 15 proved 
a very satisfactory one. A little over 80 
head of animals brought an average of 
nearly $850. It is true that this is the 
lowest average since these sales were 
started in 1918. Yet the sale this year 
was marked by the absence of any out- 
standingly high-priced animals such as 
have characterized sales in years past. 
The general average was good and the 
undertone sound. The top cow in the 
sale, Dunwalke Blanchette’s Rosebud, 
was a 3-year-old consigned by Dunwalke 
Farm of Far Hills, New Jersey. She 
went to Emmadine Farms, of Hopewell 
Junction, New York, for $4,200. The 
top bull, St. James Lillian’s Champion, 
went to Radisson Farms, of Muinne- 
apolis, at $2,050. He was consigned by 
Mrs. Chauncey McCormick of Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 


The husker-shredder will destroy corn 
borers. Farmers’ bulletin 1589-F may 
be had from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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Guernsey Breeders Meet 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY good year for 
the Guernsey breed has just passed. 


A total of 111 new members joined the | 


club, bringing the membership to 1,574. 
There were 44,472 registrations or 8.6 
percent more than in the preceding year. 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Michigan, and New York lead 
in the order named. Testing and exten- 
sion activities have shown equally satis- 


factory progress. Two new world’s rec- | 
ords have been established. The Guern- | 


sey Breeders’ Journal has enjoyed the 
best year in its history. These were a 
few of the outstanding points of inter- 
est at the fifty-third annual meeting of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club in 
Chicago, May 14. 

Robert Scoville, of Taconic, Con- 
necticut, was re-elected president. W. 
H. Caldwell and C. L. Whitney were re- 
elected vice-presidents. 8. M. Shoe- 


maker and Charles L. Hill were re- | 
elected as directors, and John E. Endi- | 


cott, of Birmingham, Michigan, was 
elected to fill the vacancy on the board 
of directors caused by the death of W. 
W. Marsh. 


In the month of March Henry 
Meenson of the North Hardin, lowa, 
association was feeding no high protein 
concentrates. His herd lacked $12.32 of 
paying for feed cost. He immediately 
began feeding enough protein to balance 
the ration and in April received a profit 
of $51.34 above feed cost. 


Coming Events 


International Baby Chick Convention, July 7-10 
Detroit, Michigan. 

North Dakota State Fair, July 14-19, Fargo, 
North Dakota, Sam Crabbe, secretary. 

North Dakota State Fair, July 21-26, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, D. F. McGowan, manager. 
Missouri State Fair, August 16-23, Sedalia, Mis- 

souri, W. D. Smith, secretary. 

lilinois State Fair, August 16-23, Springfield, Dli- 
nois, Milton E. Jones, general manager. 

lowa State Fair and Exposition, August 20-29, 
Des Moines, lowa, A. R. Corey, secretary. 

Wisconsin State Fair, August 25-30, Madison, 
Wisconsin, A. W. Kalbus, association manager. 

io State Fair, August 25-30, Columbus, Ohio, 
Perry L. Green, director. 

Central States Fair and Exposition, August 29- 
September 5, Aurora, Illinois, Clifford R. 
Trimble, general manager. 
waska State Fair, August 29-September 5, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, George Jackson, secretary. 

liana State Fair, August 30—September 6, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, E. J. Barker, secretary. 

nnesota State Fair, August 30-—September 6, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Raymond A. Lee, secre- 
tary. 

chigan State Fair, August 31-September 6, 
Detroit, Michigan, ohn L. McNamara, 
secretary. 
w York State Fair, September 1-6, Syracuse, 
New York, J. Dan Ackerman, Jr., director. 
ith Dakota State Fair, September 8-12, Huron, 
South Dakota, John F. White, secretary. 

isas Free Fair, September 8-12, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, A. P. Burdick, secretary. 

nsas State Fair, September 13-19, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, A. L. Sponsler, secretary. 

tern States Exposition, September 14-20, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Charles A. Nash, 
general manager. 

lahoma State Fair and Exposition, September 
20-27, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Ralph T. 
Hemphill, secretary-general manager. 

ry Cattle Congress, September 29—October 5, 
Waterloo, lowa,"E. 8. Estel, secretary-manager. 
erican Country Life Conference, October 7-10, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

ional Dairy Exposition, October 11-19, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 8. H. Anderson, secretary, 

11 Locust Street, St. Louis. 

fic International Livestock Exposition, October 
25-November 1, Portland, Oregon, O. M 
Plummer, general manager. 

Sar-Ben Stock Show, October 31—November 7, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Chas. R. Gardner, secre- 
tary. 
sas National Livestock Show, November 10-13, 
Wichita, Kansas, Don Smith, secretary. 
erican Royal Livestock Show, November 15-22, 
Kansas City, Missouri, F. H. Servatius, secre- 
tary. 

ernational Livestock Exposition, November 29- 

December 6, Chicago, Illinois, B. H. Heide, 

secretary-treasurer. 















 Brigand fattens 
on your cows ! 
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TORTURED, twitching, fly-stung cow 
gives less milk than a placid and con- 
tented one. Cows consistently sprayed 
with New Bovinol have actually been known 
to yield more milk than those tormented with 


eS NEW 


BOVINOL 


REG US PAT OFF 
is a pure, highly refined, non-irritating fly 
repellant and fly destroyer. It prevents flies 
from biting and sucking the blood of your 
cows. New Bovinol won’t discolor or mat the 
hair of the animals. It can’t harm man or 
machinery but kills any fly with which it 
comes in contact. 
Its sole duty is to repel flies—to stop them 
from stinging. 
Thirty secondsa day is all it takes to spray a cow 
with New Bovinol. A compound air atomizer is 
recommended. One gallon of New Bovinol a 
year is all that’s required for each cow. 
Start now to spray with New Bovinol. Reap that extra 
profit which the flies are taking from you now. 
New Bovinol Comes in Cans and Barrels. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 

910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Ask the nearest Standard Oil Agent 6124 






















































































See Advertising Index, page 57 
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THE NEW 
“3,000,000” Golden Series 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 





Trailing bowl discharge re- 
duces power required to op- 
erate machine — also reduces 
froth of the skim-milk. 











“V" shaped 
channels 
guide streams 
straight. 


Sma 








Properly protected ball bear- 
ings make their separator 
use practical, affording still 
easier running. 
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Extended shaft with 
protecting cap. Motor 
or universal power 
drive can be attached 
at any later time with- 
out taking the ma- 
chine apart. 
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Worm wheel pinned to 
shaft in a way that permits 
worm wheel and spindle 
to align themselves—run 
easier and last longer. 











Two-length 
crank. In long 
position machine 
can be quickly 
brought to speed 
—a turo of the 
wrist and short 
crank enables 
speed to be main- 
tained with the 
least effort. 











\ Oil overflow in- 
N te sures used oil and 
\N sediment being 


automatically 
Rushed out of the 
oil reservoir. 











These improvements together with the many other 
De Laval features of superiority and refinement make 
this new series of De Laval Separators 


—the most efficient in skimming 
under any conditions, with any 
kind of milk; 


—by far the easiest in startin 
and turning, particularly wi 
milk going through the bowl; 


—the most convenient to operate 
and handle; 


—doubly as durable, giving 
eatest length of service at the 
east cost and expense; 


—the most beautiful, neatest and 
trimmest in design, and much 
the best finished. 

These new De Lavals must be seen and tried 

to be appreciated. See your De Laval dealer 

or write nearest office below. Liberal trade 
allowances on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York Chicago 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


165 Broadway 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 











“.. Amazing New Process, using 
‘ COPPER Steel Wire makes my 
4 fence last twice as long as ordinary 


4 NEW KIND 
of FENCING 


fence. Don't buy a rod of fencing 
until you get my new bargain catalog, 


Easy Payments, too 
Snel 128 pages of bargains in farm and home 
si needs — Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, Stoves, Furnaces, Baby 
Chicks, ete. All sold Direct from Fac- ’ 
tory. Freight Paid. 24 hour service. 4 
Write for my New Rargain Catalog,—Jim Brown. me es 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE co. 
Dept. 2270-A, Cleveland, Ohio 


” ‘aad Save 4 Your Fence Money } “ “a. 
~~ ta 















MILK BY ELECTRICITY 


your milking problem solved with the usc of the 


BLUE RIBBON ELECTRIC MILKER | 


asmall low-priced, portable milker requiring 
no installation save money for yourself by send- 
ing for one of our complete catalogs absolutely 
free for the asking—write 


Electric Products Corporation, La Grange, Illinois 




























DEALERS WANTED 


Write for FREE particulars. 
WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIN 


Lighting Storage Batteries. 





to sell weil 
known Farm 





Minnesota’s Testing Plan 
TATE-WIDE plans for testing the 


cows have recently been adopted in 
Minnesota. The plan permits the farmer 
to join at any time he wishes. He applies 
to his local creamery for membership 
and is furnished a milk scale at cost. A 
sample box is sent to him from the 
central laboratory each month and milk 
weights and samples are returned to the 
laboratory. Here all tests are made and 
records are kept thruout the year so 
that the member is informed on th« 
records of his cows thruout the year and 
at the end is given the complete record 

The work is to be carried on under the 
supervision of an organization including 
some of the leading dairymen of th: 
state, the University of Minnesota, the 
State Department of Agriculture, and 
the Land o’ Lakes Creameries. Capita! 
to start the organization has been fur- 
nished by individuals. C. H. Eckles, o 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
president of the new organization 
Stuart McLeod, of Goodridge, is vice 
president; and Axel Hansen, of th 
Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion at Minneapolis, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The advantages offered over regular 
testing work are that it is cheaper and 
that one can start whenever he wishes 
without being forced to wait till some 
of the neighbors get ready. Probably 
one of the most important reasons why 
regular herd improvement association 
work has not made even more progress 
is the fact that it is often difficult to get 
25 men in the same neighborhood in the 
same notion at the same time. 

However, unless this plan is developed 
to a far greater degree than similar plans 
in the past it will not give to the farmer 
nearly the same value as regular herd 
improvement testing. The incorpo- 
rators do not claim that this plan will 
do as much for the member as herd im- 
provement testing. If one can belong 
to a regular herd improvement associa- 
tion he should do so. If that is not 
possible and there is a “‘mail order’’ plan 
available it should be used. 

This particular plan has a great ad- 
vantage over any other similar plans 
produced in that the local creamery has 
much of the responsibility and it has the 
united support of the dairy industry of 
the state. It is worth watching. It is 
a commendable experiment, but we 
advise herd improvement association 
members to continue with their present 
testing arrangement until this plan has 
had at least two years to prove itself. 


The Ten Master Minds 
of Dairying 
Pape -wwd just published, this book is 


already meeting a big demand 
Fifty-six of the present-day leaders 1 
dairying selected the 10 men whom they 
considered the outstanding ones in all 
dairy history. Then we published their 
biographies in Successful Farming and 
The Dairy Farmer. They have already 
been used extensively in schools. Now 
they are available in book form with 
heavy paper cover and page-size pictures 
of each of the Ten Master Minds. Some- 
thing every dairyman and every agri- 
cultural student will prize. Price 35 
cents. Address Editorial Department 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Dairy Inspection 


ENATOR McNARY has recently 

introduced a bill, S 4133, into the 
United States Senate which is of par- 
ticular interest to the dairy industry. It 
provides that “all work of advisory, 
research, investigational, or educational 
nature regarding methods for producing, 
processing, distributing, and delivering 
of milk shall be deemed to be a function 
of the Department of Agriculture.” It 
further stipulates that “any other de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment now engaged in similar work 
shall, with the taking effect of this act, 
discontinue the prosecution of such 
work.” 

It is well known that this situation has 
been brought about by the activities of 
the United States Public Health Service 
in promoting the standard milk ordi- 
nance. Dairymen in many cases have 
objected that this standard milk ordi- 
nance is impractical. They have in- 
sisted that in many sections it permits 
the sale of lower grades of milk than are 
now recognized. This would certainly 
cripple consumption. 

Another condition that has taxed the 
patience of dairymen in many cases is 
the matter of having regulations en- 
forced by individuals who may be good 





doctors or sanitary engineers but who | 


know little or nothing about the practi- 


cal problems encountered in producing | 


clean milk. This situation has happened 
so often that dairymen are hesitant to 
turn over the enforcement of regula- 
tions to others. 

It is our candid opinion that the 
public health service cannot satisfac- 
torily enforce the proposed standard 
milk ordinance. We do not believe that 
their representatives know enough 
about practical production problems. 
On the other hand, we believe that a 
good working relationship between this 
group and the dairy industry is desir- 
able. Publie health officials should al- 
ways be regarded as authorities on 
milk-borne diseases, and practical, well- 
informed men in dairying should decide 
as to the means of overcoming them 
under working farm conditions. We be- 
lieve frankly that this bill should pass 
and then that the dairy industry should 
move forward at an even faster rate in 
sanitation, which is necessary to stimu- 
late maximum consumption. 


\ study of Holstein public sales for 
the last five years shows that cows with 
official records averaged $489 and those 
without records averaged $192. 





Flora’s Queen’s Raleigh, owned by 
Li ngview Farm, of Jackson County, 
\issouri, has just been awarded an 
nerican Jersey Cattle Club gold 
mx edal. Two of his daughters produced 
‘0 and 736 pounds of fat, respectively, 
a year, and a third daughter 632 in 
5 days. This bull is best known as a 
re of show animals and for several 
irs sired the premier show herd in 

s country. 


For the past two years Doan Straub, 
Berrien County, Michigan, has led 
' Michigan cow testing association 





ords, with a herd of 12 cows all of | 


ich were bred and developed on his 
n farm. In 1928 his average was 563 
unds of fat. Last year it was 621 
unds. 
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new type spring-hung axles 











OLIVER 


Closest Hitch—13 inches 
Shortest Wheel Base— 
921, inches 


Longest Bed—10 feet 
6 inches 


Low Height—3914 inches 
Automotive Steering 
Spring-hung Axles, 

front oscillating 


Widest Feed Range 
4 to 28 loads per acre 


Reversible Sprocket 
Roller Bearing Shafts 
Close-set Pickers 


Wide Spread 
Hammermill Beater 


Crank End Gate 
Straight Steel Sills 
Better Metals 
Wide Rimmed Wheels 
Swivel Safety Seat 


SUPERIOR 











A convenient, quickly and easily 
attached lime spreader will handle 
the sowing of ail forms of lime 
for all farm operations. 





Here it 1S, the new Oliver 


Superior 75 Spreader, the handiest 
spreader ever built for the farm. 

Built low to the ground for handy load- 
ing, 3942 inches to the top of the 10-foot, 
6-inch box, the new Oliver has a level 
capacity of 43.3 bushels—loaded full 
70 to 80 bushels, the greatest capacity for 
pound of weight of any spreader built. 

The close hitch and the lighter weight 
secured by lighter, stronger metal parts 
make light draft for one team. 

The automobile type steering, with the 
front, spring-hung, oscillating axle placed 
well back, gives the Oliver the handiness 
that gets into and out of tight corners. 
It turns completely in a 1412-foot circle, 
pivoting on the inside rear wheel, and 
holds level. 

The spring-hung axles, front and rear, 
cushion the load from packing, cushion 
the machinery from jarring—make spread- 
ing smoother—more efficient. 

The close-spaced pickers, the Wide 
Spread Hammermill Beater, spread the 
manure evenly over the field at rates of 
from 4 to 28 loads per acre —handily 
regulated from the operator's seat. 

At your Oliver Dealer's, see the new 
Oliver Superior 75, the spreader that 
makes the work of horse and man easier, 
more profitable, the soil more productive. 


Send this coupon for complete in- 
formation. Orsee your Oliver Dealer 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the folder “The New Oliver-Superior 
Spreader.” 


See ae aay 


Address 


Qui s.---.- State - - - 
Sete Advertising Index, page : 


-» 

















Livestock 























HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Room H-600230 E. Ohio St., Chicago. M1. 



























Meredith 


JERSEYS 


We have five young bulls 
for sale, ranging from six to 
twelve months of age. 


These bulls are straight- 
topped, of pleasing type, 
and solid in color. 


We feel 














Apparently the most important con- 
sideration in using sodium chlorate as a 
weed killer is the time of application. 
Since the solution deposits its salt on 
the leaves, the most favorable time to 


| apply sodium chlorate seems to be when 
the plant is at full bloom or approaching 


the seed stage. Spraying should not be 
delayed until seed have formed as they 
may mature even tho the plants die 
from the results of the spray. For that 
reason full bloom, or shortly after, is a 
desirable time to spray. 

The latest work on chlorates indicates 
that application in the fall is the most 
satisfactory. It appears that only one 
application is necessary at this time. 


New Ways of Whipping Weeds 


[ Continued from page 7 ] 


Sodium chlorate does not poison live- 
stock in the amount ordinarily con- 
sumed by animals pasturing upon areas 
sprayed with sodium chlorate solution 
This does not mean necessarily that 
particular invitation should be given to 
animals to pasture on sprayed areas 
since in some cases animals might suffer 
from eating large quantities of materia! 
sprayed with sodium chlorate. 


NE of the most important precau- 
tions in the use of sodium chlorate as 
a weed spray is its inflammability. Large 
quantities of sodium chlorate were used 
thruout the United States in the last 
two years and several workers were 





4 
Breeders Offer | the weed areas and allowing the rain to the new growth begins to take ona nor- §R 
‘arry it into the roots of the plants where mal color and make a vigorous growth a 
killing may occur. This, however, has make another application of the same J 
not been worked out as completely as amount. Usually three applications of J 
* 5 the use of the spray material on the tops 1/4 pounds per square rod will be neces- [iy 
Dies % of the plants. In arid regions the ability sary in order to bring about complete 4 
send me x More of sodium chlorate to poison the roots eradication. All applications should be 
the facts * Dollars after being carried into the ground by made with a power sprayer. Weare not 
about Hok SN rainwater, in the wet season, will be making any definite recommendatio: 5 
stein leader- per cow por an important factor in its adaptation. with regard to time of beginning the 
ship in year with Sodium chlorate solution neither cor- spraying work.” ; 
“Holsteins for \. Holstein rodes metal nor does it react on wood. Unlike most weed sprays, sodiun 
Profit” . . This is greatly in its favor since sodium chlorate does not have a deleterious 
Name ‘ arsenite and some other poisonous weed — effect upon the soil under humid condi- 
Address killers have required special types of tions. Like most other weed sprays 
NP eRe spray apparatus in order to be used suc- however, it will kill crop plants as well 
zoe sumsien Seviee cessfully. as weeds. 





certain they will please. Previous to spraying, the weed areas severely burned. Sodium chlorate does 
They are sired by our great should not be disturbed by cultivation not catch fire quickly but burns rapidly 

proven herd sires. or plowing but should be allowed to after once started. Fire must be kept 
grow and make a heavy growth before away from all articles such as clothing, 

Fashionable Fern Lad the spray is applied. Neither should the rubbish, refuse, and any other inflam- 
-and- sprayed area be disturbed for at least mable material which has been sprayed : 

‘ three months after spraying. with sodium chlorate. 

Avonella’s Golden Fox It is advisable that operators spray- 
OLLOWING the first spraying there ing weeds with sodium chlorate solution ; 
Their dams have either will usually be but few plantshoots wear slickers and rubber boots. Al! 

Register of Merit = Cow return to the surface of the ground that articles which have been sprayed or 

lest Association Records. season. The following year, however, which have come in contact with sodium 
Write for price and further some shoots may come up inareaswhich chlorate solution should be carefully 
description. if | have been sprayed. Theseshootsshould rinsed. It should be kept in mind, how- ' 

be allowed to gain a fair size and then’ ever, that there is no substitute for 

Meredith Jersey Farm | should be sprayed. It is expected that extreme care in keeping fire away from 

Des Moines ‘s bE Iowa | from one to two re-sprays in the second exposed material, since once started it 

eee pee we year will be necessary to completely _ is difficult to extinguish. 

clean up all straggling plants. One of the chief considerations in the 
" | The time of day at which the spray is use of any spray material for weeds or 
opie RR NSN RURHRERATY | applied seems to have some bearing other plants is the cost. From present ( 
upon the results. Afternoon spraying indications, it is thought that sodium o1 
seems to be more preferable since the other chlorates will provide the cheapest | 


RESULTS~ 


solution when deposited upon the leaves 


spray materials for noxious weeds which 
have been available since active work 





does not evaporate as rapidly as in the 


“The cost (inquiry) is just 89 cents ] 
forenoon or in the warmer part of the 


per keyed reply for all publications 


\ 


4 which is some 50 a oe | day. This point, however, has not been In the Middlewest sodium chlorate is 
Ar any previous year, iis record was ES Pe ‘ pened , pe “ea z Thic 
’ aly peulle throuek ass Gi | definitely worked out. Cloudy weather available at about 8 cents a pound. Thi: 















in weed eradication began. 


will be in lots of 100 pounds or more. ‘ 
If three applications at the rate of 100 
pounds of salt to the acre are necessary, 
the price of materials will be about $24 
an acre in the Middlewest. As a greater 
demand for this chemical develops the 
general price may be reduced. It is much 
cheaper than sodium arsenite, carbon 
weeds and the results indicate that it disulphide, common salt, and other com- 
will require from 4 to 6 pounds per mon weed killers, 
square rod or from 640 to 960 pounds as 
per acre. Taxation of Farm Property, technical 
“Subject to revision in the light of — bulletin 172, United States Department 
further experimental data we are mak- of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
ing the following recommendations: —_———_ 
Dissolve sodium chlorate in water at the The Management of Peat and Alkal 
| rate of one pound per gallon. Apply Soils in Jowa, bulletin 266, Iowa State 
11% gallons per square rod and assoonas College, Ames. 


| seems to be more favorable than sunny 
weather providing rain does not fall 
within three days after spraying of the 
plants occurs. 

Professor A. C. Arny of the University 
of Minnesota says, ‘Sodium chlorate 
was used on Canada thistle, sow thistle, 
quack grass, and a number of other 


Successful Farming. During the six 
months which we have had you on 
our list, we find that we have re- 
ceived 1817 keyed replies at a cost 
of 55 cents each”’. 


> 


‘The cost per inquiry is 
32.6 cents, the best re- 
sults which we have had 
from the October issue 
in any publication’’. 


SS 


Y, 
These are typical statements made 
by breed associations that have been jj 
advertising in our Livestock Depart- : 
ment. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, July, 1930 
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News of the Breeds 


T= Holstein herd test plan is now 
under way in 32 states with 265 
herds on test. Wisconsin has 57 of these 
herds and Michigan has 52. 


* K * 


Fauvie’s Majesty, owned by Coe 
ughlin, of Logan County, Ohio, has 


ist. qualified for an American Jersey | 


Cattle Club gold medal. Two of his 
daughters produced 920 and 867 pounds 
fat, respectively, and the third pro- 
iced 1,823 in three records, all made 
t less than four years of age. 
+ * * 
The National Dairy Show Futurity 
will open in 1932 when calves born be- 
veen August 1, 1929, and July 31, 
130, will compete as 2-year-olds. Sires 
nd dams must be nominated before 
uly 31 of this year. Any sire is eligible 
nomination but only dams with 
ficial records. As an added inducement, 
special prizes are being offered at the 
show this year for all calves entered in 
pre-Futurity classes. Complete informa- 
ion can be secured from 8. H. Anderson, 
secretary, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


* * * 


Short-time official testing in the Hol- | 


stein breed has declined from 14,099 
records in 1921 to 981 in the past year. 
Long-time records are steadily increas- 
nn * * * 

Imp. Cancalaise, owned by Carll 
Tucker, of Westchester County, New 
York, has set a new record for all im- 
ported Jerseys with 1,072 pounds of 
fat. This is the second time she has 
broken the record for imported Jersey 
coWS. 

* * * 

Forest Girl 7th, owned by Hull 
Brothers, of Lake County, Ohio, is the 
new world’s record cow in the farmers’ 
class for Brown Swiss. She produced 703 
pounds of fat. 

* ok * 

The Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ 
Association plans to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary at the coming an- 
nual meeting, in November. 

* * * 


Leto’s Favorite Betty of Hill Top has 
just made a new 4-year-old record in the 
\yrshire roll of honor. She is now owned 
by Penshurst Farms, of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, but was bred 
by the Hill Top Farm, of Wheeling, 
\\ est Virginia. She produced 676 pounds 

butterfat in 305 days. 

* * * 


During the past year, the extension 
service of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, at 230 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, has handled 
requests for 456,894 pieces of publicity 

terial, or approximately 1,500 per 


* k * 


Iden Glow Sophie, owned by Rand- 

Farm, of Niagara County, New 
, has just qualified for an American 
y Cattle Club gold medal with her 
‘d of 817 pounds of butterfat. 


* * * 


e Holstein breed now boasts of 24 
with more than 100 daughters hav- 
ualified for the advanced registry 
2 with more than 200. Out of these 
13 are credited to New York state. 
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Horse Power and HORSEPOWER 


= 





ONTRARY to pastoral 

traditions, which color the 
city dweller’s conception of 
farming, American agriculture 
is a highly mechanized industry. 
It is our most highly powered 
industry except the railroads. 
Its aggregate capacity is about 
50,000,000 horsepower— 
greater than the capacity of all 
the prime movers in factories 
and electric generating stations 
combined. 

The machine age in the 
United States has been as much 
rural as urban since 1850. It 
could not have been otherwise. 

The industrial revolution of 
steam would have been still- 
born if it had not been for the 
horse-driven agrarian revolution 
which enabled one-third of the 
nation to feed and clothe the 
whole. In all the ages before, 
three or more workers had to 
till the soil that one might work 
in shop, mine or mart. 

But the farmer’s great| array 
of power, with which he met 
the challenge of the industrial 
revolution in the cities, is waste- 
ful of money, materials, time 
and attention. Except his elec- 
tric motors and windmills, the 
farmer’s power machines de- 
mand almost constant attention, 
and require time and labor to put 
them into action. They consist 
of more than 24,000,000 small 
units. Of these, 18,750,000 are 
animals with 35 per cent of the 
total power capacity. 

From all his power the farmer 
in any year. gets only about four 
per cent of the capacity if it 


were working and earning its 





keep all the time. The manu- 
facturer gets at least 13 per cent 
of the entire working capacity 
of his engines, and electric gen- 
erating stations deliver better 
than 30 per cent of their possi- 
ble yearly output of power. 

For power the farmer pays at 
least 25 per cent of his gross 
income, while the cost of fuel 
and power in manufacturing is 
only three per cent of the value 
of the output. 

The electrification of agri- 
culture, then, cannot be viewed 
as merely a process of bringing 
power to the farmer. The farmer 
has power—lots of it. But he 
has not the kind of power which 
can do small, scattered jobs with 
a minimum of human attention. 
He has not the kind of power 
which can work at a high per- 
centage of its capacity as an 
interconnected electric system 
can. Those are characteristics 
of electric power, but not of the 
farmer’s present power re- 
sources. They are characteristic 
of horsepower but not of horse 
power. 

And those are the benefits 
which the increasing electrifi- 
cation of agriculture is accom- 
plishing. 


* * * . 


Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 


thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 


cussed in the booklet, ‘*Harvests AND HiGuuines,”” which the Middle West 


Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Dri 


¢, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
? 6") Z 








Middle West Utilities Company 

















See Advertising Index, page 57 




















fellow’s skin, 
price. 
dirt laughs at. 
it’s a fine toilet soap. 


hurting the skin. 


ik money in America. 


Cincinnati, O. 


George: 
Lava Soap. 


Name 






q hand cleanser you've ever usec 
oy cold or very hard water can "t keep down its 
rich, creamy lather. If you'll hand 6c or a dime 
to any grocer or druggist, and ask for Lava 
Soap—you'll get the finest handout of clean- 
hands material that can be had for love or 


i 


; Hiatandout { 


Anything that will get grease-and-grit-grimed 
hands clean in 58 seconds without hurting a 
is a handout—a gift—at any 
Yet Lava costs no more than soaps that 
Lava Soap is different. 
the pulverized 
Italian pumice in it cuts the dirt without 
Third, it’s quicker than any 
ourth, even 


Second, 


Senge, Ue Lave Soap Man 


If you want to try Lava Soap first at my 
expense, mail this coupon: 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. S—730 


First, 


Send me a free sample cake of 








LOW SPEED 
BIG CAPACITY 


: SILO 
: FILLER 


Spring-tension rollers, 
nearness of rollers to 


knives, improved fan 
blade attachment and 
gears running in oil 
make the GEHL the 
world’s lightest running 
and cleanest cutting silo 
filler. 


446 South Water Street, 





Wet leaves cannot wind 
ap on lower roller. Im- 
Proved shear cut insures 
clean cutting. 


A World’s Record 


The GEHL will cut and 
throw green corn 45 feet 
high at only 500 R. P. M., 
saving power costs, yet 
filling the highest silo rapid- 
ly. Electric power costsas 
low as $1.75 per silo. Gas- 
oline power cut ONE- 
HALF. Don't buy until 
you have our catalog and 
prices. Write today. 


GEHL BROS. ‘meme =y co. 


st Bend, Wisconsin 

























£2.50 at —_ or postpsid. 


| ABSORBINE 


A norss free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horse cap be worked at the same 
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60c. and $1.00 at Drugygists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y 
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| of corn daily. 


Less Grain for Baby Beef 


E. CHARLES 


al 

By F. 
N THE Great Plains area where there 
is more grass and less grain than in 
the Cornbelt, the successful cattleman 
will work out a program of fattening 


| eattle so that he can produce a maxi- 


mum of gain and a maximum of grass 
and other roughages. Some valuable 
studies in how to de this have been 
made by the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

The Kansas experiments have shown 
that large gains and a high degree of 
finish can be made by feeding compara- 
tively small~amounts of grain. The 
method was to buy calves on the range 
in the fall, winter them well, graze until 
August 1, and then full feed in dry lot 
for 100 days 

To learn just how fat the calves should 

be when put on grass in the spring, the 
Kansas station wintered the calves thus: 
Lot one, 2 pounds of alfalfa hay, 1 
pound of cottonseed cake, and all the 
vane silage the calves would eat daily; 
Lot two, the same ration plus 5 pounds 
Both lots were grazed on 
bluestem pasture until August Il. On 
that date they were put in dry lot. They 
were fed in dry lots after August 1 
rather than on pasture because previous 
tests showed that cattle fed in dry lot 
after August 1 produced 20 percent 
more gain from the same amount of 
grain than cattle fed on pasture. 

Calves in lot one, fed corn in winter, 
weighed 345.67 pounds at the start and 
gained 2.08 pounds per head per day 
during the 137-day wintering per riod. 
Their winter feed cost was $22.20 per 
head and, at their appraised value, their 
margin over all costs was $15.45 per 
head as they went to pasture. 

Calves in lot two, fed no corn, weighed 
344.67 at the start and gained 1.4 
pounds per head per day. Their winter 
feed ‘cost was $13.82 per head and, at 
their appraised value, would then have 
netted $15.41 per head. 

The no-grain calves gained 119 pounds 
each in 90 days on grass, while the 
calves fed a limited amount of grain 
gained 80.5 pounds. The difference in 
weight when the two lots went to grass 
was 93.5 pounds but only 56 pounds 
when they came off grass, showing that 
the thinner cattle are when they go on 
grass the greater their gain while on 
pasture. 

The dry-lot ration after August 1 was 
one pound of cottonseed meal per head 
per day and all the ground shelled corn 
and alfalfa hay the calves would eat. 
The calves given a limited amount of 
grain the previous winter gained 2.86 
pounds per head per day and, at their 
appraised value, netted $51.47 per head 
at the end of the feeding period. Those 
fed no grain in winter gained 2.76 
pounds per day and, at their appraised 
value, left a margin per steer over all 
costs of $45.35. Thus in the end, the 
salves fed a limited amount of grain 
in wintering returned a margin of $6.13 
greater than those calves having no 
grain. 

Particular emphasis should be placed 
upon the large gains made by feeding 

comparatively anal amounts of grain. 
In lot one, 39.3 bushels of corn, a small 


amount of cottonseed meal, and roug! 
age produced 651.33 pounds of gain 
less than 11 months. In lot two, 26.s 
bushels of corn, a small amount of cot 
tonseed meal, and roughage produce: 
587 pounds of gain in the same time. 

That a high degree of finish w 
obtained is indicated by the fact th 
the calves fed some grain during t 
winter sold within 50 cents per hundr 
weight of the top of the market for t 
week in which they were sold.—F. | 
Charles, Kans. 


Sow Testing 

METHOD of testing strains 

hogs, just as cows and poultry 
being tested, is under development 
various sections of the country. Records 
are being kept at some of the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture on size 
litter, quantity of feed required, 
dressing percentage of the pigs. It is t 
be expected thru this plan that we w 
be able to isolate and develop strains 
hogs which can be depended upon to 
uniformly produce good-size litters of 
thrifty pigs which will feed out well a: 
give high dressing percentages. 


Hog Cholera Losses 


|‘ IS estimated that hog cholera is 
responsible f for the death of about 
6,000,000 hogs a year. 
situation is particularly acute on ac- 
count of the smaller number of hogs 
which have been vaccinated. The best 
time to do this is when the pigs are 
about 40 pounds in weight. It is well also 
to have them in a thrifty condition. 


Minerals for Hogs 


INERALS were not profitable whe: 
4 added to a corn and tankage ra- 
tion when feeding hogs, according to 
recent Oklahoma tests. Neither do they 
increase the value of the ration of cor! 
and dried milk. They are, however, of 
considerable value when added to a 
ration of either corn and linseed oilmea! 
or corn and wheat shorts. In these tests 
a mineral mixture consisting of two parts 
bonemeal and one part ground lime- 
stone was self-fed and block salt was 
kept before the hogs at all times. 


Mange Cuts Pork Profits 


NOUTH DAKOTA authorities esti- 

mate that one-fifth of all the hogs 
put on the market are infested wit! 
mange. This materially reduces. prices 
because first-class hams cannot be cut 
from mangy hogs. Mange is caused by 4 
mite which bores holes in the skin. A 
new generation appears about every 1!2 
to 14 days and each female lays from 10 
to 25 eggs. The best treatment is to dip 
with a thick oil that will not run ofl 
quickly. This will kill all the live mites 
Treatment should be repeated in about 
12 to 14 days in order to kill all of th 
mites that have hatched in the mean- 
time. A warm lime sulphur dip is also 
effective. 
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to give us 
heat protection” 


VERYDAY tractor work soon determines whether 
E the heat resistance of an oil has been safeguarded 
in refining—or lost. And tractor owners can soon 
mark the difference in operating costs. 


Every oil has its limit of endurance, depending 
largely upon how it is refined. If it has been weak- 
ened by intense heat before reaching your tractor 
crankcase, an oil will naturally thin out early under 
comparatively moderate temperatures. 


One oil—Shell Tractor Oil—stands up for long 
hours of service at blistering temperatures. Shell 
Tractor Oil is never subjected to the ‘strain of in- 
tense heat in refining, and is, therefore, better able 
to withstand the intense heat of a tractor in operation. 
Through Shell’s low-temperature process, Shell 
Tractor Oil is prepared with all its necessary pro- 
tective qualities preserved. 


Despite its wider margin of protection— its assur- 
ance of reduced tractor upkeep—Shell is priced no 
higher than ordinary oils. Have you tried it? 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 7 7 * ST. LOUIS 


THE SIGN OF THE SHELL IS ON THE AIR 
Every Monday Evening, 8:30 Central Standard Time 
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GASOLINE «+ «+ «+ MOTOR OIL « « « KEROSENE 


©S. P. C, 1930 


The story of a dirt 
farmer and his experi- 
ence in raising turkeys 
and caring for shotguns 
and farm machinery. 
Your copy of this amus- 
ing, common-sense 
booklet mailed free. 





TRACTOR OIL «+ + + GREASES 
See Advertising Index, page 57 
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Jars, Caps 
and Rings 


Presto CAPS are made of genuine Alcoa 
aluminum—the metal that has proved its value 
in cooking utensils. Equipped with the Boyd 
porcelain lining—and fits with the snugness 
that secures a tight seal on the jar ring. Use 
Presto Alcoa aluminum caps on all your 
Mason jars. In buying rings—look for the 
quality mark that identifies the genuine Presto 
Ring—approved by Good Housekeeping, 
Modern Priscilla and other leading institutes. 
The large Presto lip helps open fruit jars 
easily. The red ring has a white dot—the 
white ring a red dot. None genuine without 
this mark. Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough, compounded of fine rubber stock 
which resists ageing, and withstands steam 
and boiling. Ask for Presto Rings, and Presto 
Caps and Jars at your grocer’s, 


CUPPLES CO. - Distributor + St. Louis, Mo. 
GRE CS a TT 











REG, U. 8. 


PAT. OFF. = Golden Bags 


codes hacen Sane a Stock 


Setesd rd. os Faseot 
ANUFACTURERS of a complete tes 
of feeds for poultry, swine, dairy 
of an beef cattle, horses, mules, sheep, ~~ ite, dogs, 
foie animals, etc. Poultry feeds alway! 
UTEENI pace Bags. 

e for circulars, samples and prices; 

bay 2 t information on request. 
NUTRENA FEED bee inc. 

35 Ewing Street nsas City, Kansas 














NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphiet 
of instructive ‘‘turkey talk” free to farmers. Address 


Moss J. Beall, R. F. D. 7, Cave City, Ky. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


F FUR RABBITS aes poe ey 











ou raise; 
lew Zealand 


His how to raise rabbits for big rofits, all for 10c. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Bo vege, " Molmes 


OUTDOOR Park, Missourl 
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Pastures for Sheep Profits 


OOD pastures are important in suc- 

4 cessful sheep raising. Just how im- 
portant good pastures are and how they 
add to the profits derived from this im- 
portant branch of livestock production 
has been clearly shown by a series of 
experiments conducted in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A test of the value of good pasture for 
farm sheep raising conducted thru the 
co-operation of the Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station resulted in a net 
return per lamb above feed cost for both 
ewes and lambs of $6.66 more for the 
flock on pasture than for the one fed 
grain and alfalfa hay in dry lot. In a 
test conducted the previous year the 
advantage in favor of pasture was $4.83. 

That a grain supplement for lambs on 
pasture may also be profitable, depend- 
ing on the cost of the grain, was shown 
by tests at the same station. Ewes and 
lambs were run on good pasture and 
part of the lambs fed grain in a creep. 
The lambs receiving the grain netting 
$1.11 more per head than those getting 


| only pasture. A similar test the preced- 


ing year gave an advantage of 69 cents 


| per head in favor of grain feeding lambs 





in a creep while on pasture. 

A study of the possibilities of inten- 
sive use of certain forage crops as tem- 
porary pasture for sheep conducted at 
the Animal Husbandry Experiment 
Farm at Beltsville, Maryland, showed 
that corn and velvet beans lead in sheep- 
carrying capacity per acre with 390 ewe- 
days’ grazing per acre. Soybeans were 
credited with 329 days, oats and Canada 
peas 309, barley and oats 156, and winter 
barley, which froze so badly that there 
was only about a fourth of a normal 
crop, 58 days. 

Under irrigated and dry farming con- 
ditions at Newell, South Dakota, alfalfa 
and sweet clover was compared to ordi- 
nary range forage. The value of alfalfa 
and sweet clover for sheep pastures was 
found to make sheep raising on irrigated 
farms of this region especially profitable. 
Native range pastures on the station, 
which were far superior to the ordinary 


| range pasture of the region, had a carry- 





ing capacity of only about one-half ewe 
per acre, including nursing lambs. Irri- 
gated alfalfa and sweet clover pastures 
had a carrying capacity of 8 ewes and 
their lambs per acre. Thus the alfalfa 
and sweet clover pastures had a sheep 
carrying capacity of nearly 16 times 
that of native range of the station. This 
was a much greater difference in their 
favor when compared to the ordinary 
range of the region.—T. H. Bartilson. 


Centralized Control Wins 
[ Continued from page 11] 


respects the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association will operate. We may 


| set down the chief points thus: 


1. The co-operative shipping associa- 
tions and co-operative commission as- 
sociations will operate much as they 
have been doing the past few years, ex- 
cept that they will be supervised some- 
what from headquarters and weak spots 
remedied perhaps more quickly than has 
been the casé. 

The chain of co-operative selling 
agencies on the different markets will 
work more closely together than in the 


past, and a plan will be worked out for 
diverting shipments from the country 
from one market to another in order to 
give the shipper the advantage of the 
best possible sale price. 

3. There will be gradual development 
of co-operative selling of livestock di- 
rectly to the packers in districts where 
there is a demand for that service. The 
Ohio plan that has been working for 
some years is being tried out in a small 
way at several points in Iowa (in addi- 
tion to the extensive direct buying by 
the packers’ own agencies) and in IIli- 
nois and Indiana. This will, however, be 
controlled to a considerable extent by 
the co-operative commission house in 
whose territory it is being tried. In 
other words, the two plans of co-opera- 
tive marketing will be carried on side 
by side under the control of the same 
organization, and the farmer will be 
able to see for himself which is the 
better. 

4. There will be extensive develop- 
ment of credit facilities for livestock 
production and livestock feeding thru 
organizations controlled by the co- 
operatives and with funds supplied by 
the Federal Farm Board. This is the 
principal way in which the Farm Board 
will enter the picture, as all the other 
activities of the new organization were 
being carried on before without their aid 
It will be noted that where the Farm 
Board enters the picture it insists upon 
approving the management and opera- 
tions of the organization using its funds 
While this arouses the indignation of 
the old-line trades, it is about the 
same principle that is generally em- 
ployed by creditors of any kind. 

All of this means the acceleration of 
the program of livestock marketing that 
has been under way for years in the 
Middlewest. No fundamental changes 
have been introduced into the present 
order of things co-operative, but every 
effort will be made to carry the plan for- 
ward more rapidly than has heretofore 
been the case. 


New Bulletins 


Feeding Dairy Cows, farmers’ bulletin 
1626, Division of Publications, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Poultry Hints, Purdue Extension Di- 
vision, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Studies on Porcine Infectious Abor- 
tion, bulletin 343, College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana, Illinois. 

Time of Harvesting Soybeans, bulletin 
279, College of Agriculture, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Columbia Oats, a New Variety for 
Missouri, bulletin 278, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Missouri. 

Save the Good Herd Sire, circular 238, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Korean Lespedeza in Missouri, bulle- 
tin 280, College of Agriculture, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Big Teams on Illinois Farms, circular 
355, College of Agriculture, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Legume Inoculation, bulletin 282, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 

Bang’s Disease, circular 40, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 
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eterinary 





Lack of Lime.—We have a cow about 
15 years old. She calved two weeks ago. 
\ few days ago she suddenly took some 
form of sickness. She laid down bending 
her head to her side and we thought she 
was dead. She did not seem to be in great 
pain. In twe hours’ time she tried to move 
her head; directly she made an effort to 
get up, and did finally get up. She seems 
terribly weak in her hind quarters and 
seems to waver when she walks, and I 
could easily shove her over. She eats well. 


She is in good flesh, but not fat. She has | 


had a second attack. What do you advise 
us to do?—A. P. M., Michigan. 

The cow may be weak from lack of lime 
in her system so that she has been borrow- 
ing that element from her bones. The 
nerves as well as the bones become weak- 
ened in such cases. Feed clover or alfalfa 
hay or green feed. Mix 4 pounds of 


| 
| 





steamed bonemeal with each 100 pounds | 


of ground feed. Meanwhile, give her | 
tablespoonful of precipitated phosphate of 
lime and 30 drops of fluid extract of nux 
vomica twice daily in any way found con- 


venient. Gradually increase the dose of | 


nux vomica to 60 drops, if found necessary. 


Heaves.—We have a horse with the 
heaves. He is seven years old and is very 
big.—A. W.S., N. Y. 

Heaves are incurable when established 
but the distress may be relieved by the 
following procedure: Feed oat straw or 
oat bundles and bright corn stover instead 
of hay in winter and in summer let the 
horse live on grass. Also feed oats, bran, 
ear corn, and carrots. Wet all feed with 
limewater. Do not feed any bulky rough- 
age at noon when the horse has to work 
and do not work him immediately after a 


meal. When the symptoms are aggravated | 


and the cough troublesome, give the horse 
one-half ounce of Fowler’s solution of 


arsenic night and morning in any way | 


found convenient. Gradually discontinue 
the medicine when it is no longer needed. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia.—Can you 
tell me what is wrong with my sheep? | 
lave been raising sheep for five years and 
every year I lose some sheep with the 
same trouble about this time of the year. 


They get sick and only live a few days. | 
Seem to suffer and moan while eating and | 


when they die a bloody foam comes out 
of the mouth. It is usually the fat ones 
that get it. I cut them open and their liver 
is rotten. My sheep have plenty of exer- 
cise and go two miles to stalk field every 
lay and get quite a little corn.—J. R., 
N. D. 


Your description of the post-mortem 
xamination plainly indicates hemor- 
rhagie septicemia as the cause of death. 
hat disease is germ-caused and con- 
tagious. There is no certain medicinal 
emedy, but vaccination is fairly effective 
s a preventive. We would advise you to 
eep the sheep out of the cornstalk field, 
nd have them vaccinated by a qualified 
veterinarian. 








All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, if any. 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


























Wherever you drive—what- 
ever the oil company’s name 
or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethyl 
emblem represents quality 
gasoline of anti-knock rating 
sufficiently high to “knock 
out that *knock”” in motors 
of ordinary compression and 
to develop the additional 
power of the new high-com- 
pression motors, 








coop 
GASOLINE 


plus 


FLUID 
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ETHYL qual ETHYL | 
"GASOLINE 





Knocks out that “knock” 


© E. G. C. 1930 





Off to town 
with Ethyl! 


HEN the day’s work is done and you 

drive to town to the movies, to see friends 
or shop, you get there quicker and easier with 
Ethyl in your tank. That is because Ethyl Gas- 
oline is gasoline p/us. It is good gasoline to 
which leading oil companies are adding Ethyl 
fluid, the anti-knock compound developed by 
General Motors Research Laboratories to im- 
prove motor car performance. 

In your passenger car, your tractor or truck, 
Ethyl gives you extra power, quicker pick- 
up, and lessens gear shifting. You cover more 
ground in a day, there is less wear and tear on 


your engine, and fewer repair bills. 

Ethy] will save you time, labor and expense. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 






The active feedien used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


See Advertising Index, page 57 
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WILL YOUR FAMILY 
ENJOY HEALTH AND 


BE COMFORTABLE 
w NEXT WINTER? 





FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


Find out how the Round 

Oak Heating System will 

protect your family’s 

health and save you money. 

Send coupon for this FREE 
book today. 











“Puy 





This Modern Heating Plant 
Will Safeguard the Health 
and Comfort of Your Family 


Every physician will tell you that a dry, stuffy house will cause 
headache, fatigue, nausea and promote the breeding of dangerous 
disease germs... The home needs fresh, moistened air, heated at 
the right temperature for healthfulness. The Round Oak Heating 
System supplies this requirement in the home... . It ventilates as it 
heats, giving humidified, healthful heat... troublefree and noise- 
less. A total of the initial cost, operating and upkeep is low compared 
with that of other complete heating systems. You get the greatest 
amount of heat from fuel used. For your family’s sake... give your 
home the healthful advantages of the Round Oak Heating System. 


ROUND OAK 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY, DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces Since 1871 





THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan. 
Send FREE book on Round Oak Heating System 


Name._....... 
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To Preserve Eggs 


GGS preserved in waterglass can be 

+ kept for as much as a year. For all 
cooking purposes they are practically as 
good as fresh eggs. Waterglass is on the 
market in a commercial solution and 
can be purchased from any drugstore. 
It should be mixed thoroly with boiled 
water at the rate of three pints of this 
commercial solution to 15 quarts of the 
boiled water. A stone jar is the best ves- 
sel in which to preserve eggs in this way. 
The capacity may be figured at about 
the rate of 244 dozen eggs per gallon or 
5 dozen eggs in a 2-gallon jar. 

The eggs should be plaeed in the jar 
first and then covered with the solution. 
There should be at least two inches of 
the liquid over the top of the eggs and 
the jar should be covered to prevent 
evaporation. They should be stored in a 
cool place and the nearer this approaches 
the freezing point the better. If at any 
time during the year the solution evapo- 
rates or becomes thick more boiled 
water should be added. 

It is not safe to preserve anything 
other than strictly fresh eggs. One test 
is that if an egg sinks in this solution it 
is reasonably fresh. Infertile eggs are 
better for preserving than are fertile 
ones. Dirty eggs should never be used 
for this purpose and eggs should not be 
kept for longer than a year. 

If it is desired to boil an egg which 
has been preserved in waterglass, a small 
hole should be pricked in the large end 
of the shell as the waterglass solution 
seals the pores of the shell and the ex- 
panding air inside the shell when such an 
egg is boiled is likely to burst it. 


Save the Best Cockerels 


\V ANY people make the mistake of 
+ selling the most rapidly growing 
and early maturing cockerels. This is a 
mistake and the following of this prac- 
tice will run down any flock rapidly. A 
few of the fast growing and early ma- 
turing cockerels should be saved from 
which to select the future breeders. 

At the same time, however, the-excep- 
tionally early maturing bird is also to 
be avoided. Males which develop over- 
sized combs and mature too early sexu- 
ally will not prove as desirable in breed- 
ing flock. It is the larger birds with wide 
backs and deep bodies which have a 
uniform growth of comb with that of the 
body that should be selected. Careful 
attention should also be given to health. 
(ood health is indicated by a bright eye 
and a bright red comb and wattles. One 
that is inelined to fight rather than to 
give in is also likely to bedesirable. The 
importance of these points cannot be 

veremphasized at this time. 


Avoid Fake Remedies 


(Tea are 10 poultry diseases for 
which there is no known cure. 
Neither do these diseases yield to a 
treatment with drugs. The Food, Drug, 
id Insecticide Administration of the 
nited States Department of Agricul- 
ture is taking every precaution to keep 
iedicines off the market which claim to 
tect cures for these diseases. The ad- 
inistration is seizing such nostrums 
henever they are discovered. The 10 
iseases of poultry for which there are 
0 adequate drug treatments are: 
typhoid, cholera, coccidiosis, fowl pest, 


roup, diphtheria, chicken pox, diarrhea, 
gapes, and black head of turkeys. Some 
of these can be prevented by proper 
methods of care but once contracted 
they do not respond to drug treatment. 

A lot of people buy medicines to treat 
one or more of these diseases and then 
by depending upon the medicines to 
effect the cure cause themselves material 
extra losses which they could have elimi- 
nated had they tackled the problem in 
the right way in the first place. There 
are a considerable number of products 
on the market which aid in sanitation 
and in cleaning up the causes of some of 
these diseases, but once contracted they 
do not respond to drug treatment. 


Use System in Culling 


ft IS never possible to do the best job 
of culling the poultry flock at any 
one time. The average flock reaches its 
peak of production in May. Some time 
after that, usually early in June, it is 
well to begin going thru the flock regu- 
larly and removing the early moulters. 
As a rule these are the ones which have 
quit laying. 

It is well to repeat this practice every 
week or two thruout the entire summer. 
Another good practice is to go thru the | 
flock at night using a strong flashlight 
with a blue bulb. By using this daylight 
bulb it is possible to check up on the 
pigmentation of the various parts of the 
birds. The better layers will be losing 
their yellow pigmentation. It is also pos- 
sible in some cases to detect the early 
moulters even before they begin to moult 
as the feathers are inclined to be dirty 
and ragged. The good layers will not 
begin to moult until September or early 
October. They will do it quickly and will 
very soon be ready to start laying again. 


A New Chick Disease 


RESPIRATORY disease in poultry 
in Minnesota and North Dakota 
has been attracting considerable atten- 
tion recently. Chicks become droopy 
and the down appears rough. Every few | 
seconds the chicks raise their heads and | 
gape for air. In most cases it develops in | 
4 to 10 days after they hatch. The mor- 
tality usually runs about 50 percent in 
infected birds. No cures are known but 
respiratory disease in general requires 
plenty of pure fresh air. This together 
with uniformly warm temperatures and 
clean quarters are the recommenda- 
tions offered. 


Worms Take Poultry Profits 


T IS estimated that two-thirds of the 

poultry sent to the Illinois Experi- | 
ment Station for diagnosis is infected | 
with worms. Doubtless about the same 
condition is true in other states. This is | 
ordinarily caused by overstocking the | 
poultry lots and houses and by keeping | 
the poultry on the same ground year | 
after year. Worm medicines are not | 
wholly effective because they do not | 
destroy the eggs of the parasites. A 
clean range is better than any medicine 
because it prevents infestation. 








PT lel it 
J 
The Seventeenth Annual Oklahoma | 
State Poultry Federation Show will be | 
held at Enid, December 3 to 8. Arrange- | 
ments have been made for a 5,000-bird | 
show. 
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Stop 
Thief ! 


Rid your barnyard of 
rodents by shooting 


Meson 


Lubaloy 


Coated 99s 


/ Ridding your place of 
thieving rodentsand pests 
I I of every description is a 





job that ought to be left 
i)’ wp to Western Lubaloy { 
' 22's. These hard-hitting, . 
straight-shooting little car- 
tridges hit where you point. 
They will make your barn- 
yard hunting more effective. 


Loaded with Western's special 
non-corrosive priming and smoke- 
less powder, Pubaloy .22’s make : 
gun cleaning unnecessary. They 

are free from grease. Clean to 

handle. Lint or grit will not stick 

to them and get into your gun. 

Sold by dealerseverywhere. Write 

us for free leaflets describing the 

special advantages of Lubaloy .22's 

and Western Super-X, Field and 

Xpert shotgun shells, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
711 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. ; 
Branch Offices: : f 

Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
















See Advertising Index, page 5/ 
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CAPSULE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


5 Times as Effective 
FREE SAMPLE WILL CONVINCE YOU 


An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a tripie 
combination medicine—for Tape, Round and 
Pin worms. Being insoluble, it prevents medicine 
mixing with food or drink. The gizzard crushes 
the capsule, releasing tne medicine, and the correct 
dose, full strength, passes directly into the intestines 
upon the worms. 

Don’t let worms retard the growth of your birds 
and make them rere, thin and undersized. If 
you have never tested GIZZARD CAPSULES, write 
for sample, F see; ostpaid. Find out why 
so many poultr use them tp 3 





million capsu os @ year). Sold at drug, 

feed, hardware stores, chick hatch- 

ies. Adult size — 50-cap. Bey $13 So 

100-pkg., $1.75; 500-pkg., % im, 

half = birds, 100-pkg., $ 1, 
H. LEE Co., 


EO. FREE 4——- 
1698 oan Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Sieb’s 
Pure Bred from 
Mgher p profits: 100% 1 live « delivery 
ii 3 
tipment. Catalog Free 


orld’s Famous 




















3 QUART ME 


Pedigreed S 

© from our CK: S °. Contest winners. They 

grow aan Cd gore, pert inner Piet 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS Y ist2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J.F. Sanders, Waren Mo. raised 95 % of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggsin 5 months. Many _c. 
report flock averages over 200 and income 
up to $6 per hen per year. SPE! PRICES, oP 
ZASY TERMS. Sis "Gena: EE. 12 varieties. 
BOOTH FARMS, ox 526, CLINTON, MO, 


SEND WO MONEYS 2 CHICKS 


We ship chicks C. O. D. Hatched from healthy, pure- 
bred, heavy laying stock. 14 popular breeds. Chicks 
as low as $7.00 per 100. Free instruction book with 
each order. Send for descriptions and prices. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


400 STROMBERG 


WINTER LAYERS 


Special Super-Quality Stock. Iows-Accredited—250 to 
321 egg records. 15-Day Guarantee To Live mailed 
$1.00 books order balance C. O. D, 


“==> Stromberg Poultry Farm, Dept. 277, Ft. Dodge, towa 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS 4%? MALES now 

half price. Thou- 
sands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 
30 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Rec ords to 320 
eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free. IshipC.O.D. 
George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS fc llp 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Shipped C. O. D. Superior Certified. 
guaranteed. Get our BIG FREE CATALOGL 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-17, W nae ou Mo. 






















Arrival a time 





Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalog 

T 00 b sages; hundreds of illust c filled 
Now Ready? wR iSy' information: describes world’s 
biggest line por altry equipment, supplies, over 375 necessities, 
Write for Free copy.  ceeemnens MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. Al, : QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Ea) CHICKS €.0.D. fs. torise isbest 
breeds;$1.00downplaces order—psy post- 


man the rest. atalog free. rite— 
Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








Free Chick Catalog in nataral colors. Pure-bred | 


stock. We are pioneers in the hatchery business. 
100 per cent live delivery. Write today for our new 
money- ey oe list —— 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 63, 


SuccessFuL FarMIno, July, 1930 








Worm them with Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


[Continued from page 12] 


fornia almost exclusively for this hotel. 

In Honolulu there are two institutions 
that are of great interest to scientists as 
well as travelers. Of course I saw them. 
The first is known as Bishop’s Museum. 
This was founded by one of the royal 
ladies of the Hawaiian race. She was a 
lady of culture and refinement and re- 
fused the throne to marry an official in 


| the Islands whose name was William R. 





| Bishop. 


In Bishop’s Museum is at least one 
thing that should be mentioned. It is a 
cloak made of feathers, which was a 
hundred years in the making and is said 
to be valued at $1,000,000. It was 
made for the royalty, of the feathers of 
mountain birds, each bird yielding but 
one or two feathers for it. It is said that 
the making of this cloak caused the ex- 
tinction of one species of beautiful birds. 

The other institution mentioned 
above is the famous aquarium. In this 
you can see pink, green, yellow, red, and 
shades of blue fish that as you look at 
them you wonder if you are not dream- 
ing. § Strange as it may seem the most 
interesting creature [ saw was the 
octopus. While this one was not very 
large I almost lived over again Hugo’s 
story, “The Toilers of the Sea.”’ 


F COURSE I drove up to the famous 

Pali, which means cliff. This great 
gap in the mountains back of Honolulu 
is 1,200 feet high. A splendid automobile 
highway makes it easy of access from the 
city but on the other side is a mighty 
precipice. To jump off here one would go 
more than 1,000 feet almost straight 
down. The wind blows so hard thru this 
mountain gap that were it not for the 
iron fence and stone wall you would 
almost be blown over in spite of your- 
self. To look down upon the pineapple 
fields below is one of the sights of the 
world. 

Honolulu is a most attractive city. Its 
bank buildings make you think of New 
York or Pittsburgh. Its great business 
blocks surprise you. Its Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. building is one of the finest 
of its kind in the world and its regular 
Y. M. C. A. building would do credit to 
a city four times as large. As a guest of 
the Reverend Howard Fagan I had 
lunch at the great Y. W. C. A. cafeteria 
and you would have to go a long way to 
see a better one. 

This man Fagan’s church (the First 
Christian) is the most homey and cozy 
church I ever saw in any country. Its 
palm- and vine-covered surroundings 
are like some rich man’s palace grounds 
and the great portico around three sides 
of the building with flowers blooming, 
festooned by creeping vines, is most in- 
viting. While not luxurious or very large 
the auditorium is beautiful and the 
marble baptistry banked by a green- 
house filled with flowers, hanging vines, 
and plants with electric lights inter- 
woven is a beautiful sight. 

To spend a half day, as I did on one 
occasion, automobiling over the wonder- 
ful highway system around Honolulu, is 
a ride of a lifetime. To ride up to the 
top:of Fort Tantalus, 3,000 feet high, 
and look around, your eyes behold a 


Bucyrus, O. | majestic sight. To go on to Diamond 


Head, then along the coast to Waikiki 
Beach, see the surf riders and the divers 
and other sights around Honolulu, you 
almost feel as if you have visited an- 
other world. 

The largest of all of these islands is 
the one known as Hawaii, which is 
about half as large as Massachusetts. 
The greatest sight on this island is the 
crater of Mount Kilauea, which is eight 
miles in circumference and with a fire 
pit 3,000 feef across and 1,500 feet deep. 
This has been rightly called “The House 
of Everlasting Fire.’’ A friend who lives 
in Honolulu and who visited the crater 
recently told me that the fire has almost 
gone out and that in many places the 
sides of the crater are caving in. Great 
masses of rock and crumbling lava slide 
down like avalanches continually and 
the clouds of dust fill the air. 

When I visited the crater it was a 
wonderful sight. For half a mile | 
walked over lava beds, and steam from 
the cracks filled the air like a dense fog 
Right on the edge of the precipice was 
some old shrubbery. The bubbling mass 
of liquid fire boiled almost below me. 
Determined to see it at its best I got 
down upon all fours and with a friend 
holding onto one foot I crawled out so | 
could look straight down into the pit. 
It makes me tremble yet to think of 
what would have happened had he lost 
his hold or had a few feet of the top 
given way while we were there. 


Note: Perhaps you may be planning a 
trip, either in this country or abroad. 
Our travel editor will very gladly help 
you with your plans. His work is free. 
Editors. 


Bang Disease in Poultry 


URKEYS may be artificially in- 

fected with Bang disease which 
causes abortion in cattle and hogs and 
undulant fever in humans. Pigeons, 
pheasants, ducks, and geese may also 
be infected. These are the results of 
recent experiments at the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

Mortality in these birds is not so hig 
as in the chicken. Numerous cases of 
natural infection have been encoun- 
tered in flocks of chickens but no in- 
stance has been found in which the 
above-mentioned birds have become 
naturally infected. It is thought that 
this disease is of primary importance on 
farms where birds are allowed to follow 
infected animals or when allowed to feed 
on infected products from such animals. 
The fact that a disease is produced in 
these birds may prove to have an im- 
portant bearing on the spread of the 
abortion organisms. While the organ- 
isms have never been found in the drop- 
pings of birds affected with this disease, 
the habits of pheasants and pigeons offer 
a means by which infection might be 
spread from farm to farm.—M. W.E., 
Mich. 


Houses for mature birds should be 
cleaned regularly and droppings boards 
cleaned at least twice a week. 
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Internal Remedies Do Not 
Kill Vermin 


LONG series of experiments, in 


which about 50 proprietary prepar- 
arations were used have demonstrated 
that remedies given to poultry internally 
will not destroy lice and other vermin. 


On the contrary, some of these chemi- | 


cals actually injured the health of the 
fowls and consequently made them more 


subject to attack by parasites. These | 
tests were made by the Food, Drug, and | 
Insecticide Administration of the United | 


States Department of Agriculture. 
As a result of tests a number of manu- 


facturers of nostrums were required to | 


withdraw from the market. The idea 
that is commonly offered by such manu- 


facturers is that these substances are | 


taken up by the blood and then ex- 
creted to the surface, poisoning the 
parasites, or driving them away. This 
theory has been proved entirely untrue. 

Poultry require careful and effective 
treatment for the control of vermin. 
There are many excellent powders, dis- 


infectants, sprays, and dips on the mar- | 


ket that are of great value. They are 
applied externally, rather than inter- 
nally, however. 


Culling the Roosters 


| 


ERMITTING the roosters to run | 


with the laying flock during the 


summer season costs the poultry indus- | 


try of this country a good many mil- 
lions of dollars every year. The feed 
which the roosters eat will go a long 


way toward keeping the flock in good | 


condition and increasing the egg pro- 
duetion. The important source of loss, 
however, is the fact that fertile eggs 
spoil so rapidly during warm weather. 
’xeept in the case of valuable breeding 
animals, the cockerels should be sent to 
market at once, and even those which 
are kept should be isolated. 


To Cool the Poultry House 


( NE of the most effective means of 
, Keeping the poultry house cool in 
summer, as well as warm in winter, is 
thru insulation, particularly of the ceil- 
ig. The use of good insulating material 
for both the ceiling and walls will do 


oft in a poultry house serves much the 
same purpose, so far as the ceiling is 
meerned. 


Kill Sick Turkeys 


THE best treatment for sick turkeys 
is the ax. Ordinarily there is little 
that can be done after turkeys become 
fected and run down physically. The 
inportant thing is to raise them in clean 
brooder houses and on clean ground 
here no infection is present. When 
they first go out on grass or green feed 
careful that they are not allowed to 
rge themselves. 


Turkeys is the subject of a new book 
’ A. C. Smith, head of the poultry 
epartment at the Minnesota Agricul- 
iral College. The latest and most suc- 
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HIGH 





136 Feet DEEP 


THE ARCHES of the Eads Bridge 
at St. Louis are only 47 feet high but 


| there are 136 feet of foundation beneath 


them. 136 feet of rock piers so sturdy 
that for 55 years they have laughed at 


| the Mississippr’ s fiercest floods...Bridge 





engineers know the importance of a 
sound foundation. 

And so do millions of motorists. They 
know that a motor oil, to be superlative 
in quality, must have a superlative foun- 
dation—that it must be made from the 
finest crude. And they know that the 
finest crude oil in all the world is Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude! 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE... The 


| best foundation a motor oil can have... 
uch to accomplish this result. A straw | 
| Only Mother Nature can tell you why 


ssful methods to use from hatching to | 


iarketing are presented. The book sells 
r $1. Webb Book Co., St. Paul. 


Pennsylvaniaisthe world’s highest grade 
crude. She favored this oil with qualities 
no other crude oil possesses—just as 
she made granite more durable than 
sandstone. 

Nature gave this one crude a singular 
freedom from impurities. It has a degree 


of “oiliness” found in no other crude. 


Theis emblem FP a eg $s vr, 


It’s not surprising, then, that this 
crude, given proper refining, produces 
lubricants that are known the world 
over for their remarkable quality — 
lubricants that are longer-lived, more 
resistant to heat than any others. Use 
them in automobile, airplane, tractor 
or motor boat engine, in locomotive, 
turbine or stationary machinery: Use 
them for the hardest possible lubri- 
cating tasks—theyll stand up! 

Try a filling of 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania Oil in your motor car and see 
how many more miles of super-lubrica- 
tion you get. These oils effect a better 
piston seal, give greater power, reduce 
dilution, minimize gasoline consump- 
tion. They add thousands of miles to 
the life of your motor! 


The emblem shown below appears 
on many different brands of oil. It sig- 
nifies that the oil is made entirely from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil. Every brand sold under this em- 
blem is bonded to protect you. The 
individual brand or trade mark is your 
assurance of careful refining. 

©1930, PF. G, C. O. As 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 











conde oil ~ ope fa 4 idual brand. 
nantees the Ly 0; 
Bnihad podce.” 
Name 
Address___ 
THE HIGHEST GRADE City 





CRUDE OIL IN THE WORLD 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS'N. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me the booklet, 


&. F. 7-30 


“$1,000 Worth of Information on Motor Oil.” 


State —" 











See Advertising Index, page 57 
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“Doubles Life of Rubber in 
RIVERSIDES’ 


fi Says Dr. K. J. Thompson, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
i Nationally Known Tire Engineer 















whale ee 


rt ee Penance 


New development called “Vitalized 
Rubber” based on recent chemical 
discovery — makes tires tougher, 
stronger — mileage guarantees in- 
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creased 12% to 50%. 











Scene in Dr. Thompson's laboratory. Scott 
Testing Machine used to test tensile strength 
of actual section of RIVERSIDE tire tread 
stock manufactured by ‘‘anti-oxidant’’ process. 





Mail Order Stores at: Chicago 


2 i HE rubber used in RIVERSIDE Tires 

has always been the purest and finest 
that money could buy. Now, through 
a remarkable discovery, the normal life 
of this rubber is actually doubled. This 
improved rubber is called “vitalized 
rubber” because of the way it resists 
ageing. It is tougher, stronger, more 
resilient than any other kind. In RIVER- 
SIDE Tires and tubes it gives many miles 
of increased wear. 


How rubber is vitalized 


Rubber deteriorates with age, just as 
steel rusts. Both of these effects are 
caused by oxidation. Chemists found a 
way to prevent oxidation in steel—the 
result is stainless steel. Now they have 
found a way to retard oxidation of 
rubber by adding a new agent, “anti- 
oxidant”—the result is “vitalized rubber.” 


Kansas City 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, July, 1930 


“Anti-oxidant” keeps tires young and 
more elastic. Cracking and premature 
ageing are virtually overcome. “Sun- 
checking” and brittling are finally ended. 


These facts have been proved con- 
clusively by over 30,000,000 tire miles 
of road tests onour fleet of 18 cars and 
trucks—and by scientific experiments in 
some of America’s largest laboratories. 


Increased mileage 
guarantees 


As the result of this far-reaching de- 
velopment, Ward’s mileage guarantees 
have been increased 12% to 50%... yet 
prices are now reduced to the lowest in our 
history. Today, based on these guaran- 
tees, RIVERSIDES cost you as little as 
26c per thousand miles of service. 


We claim there are no better tires 


Prices slightly higher in Texas. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 





St. Paul Baltimore 





than RIVERSIDE —in appearance, in ma- 
terials, in workmanship, in service. The 
price is less because our profit and sell- 
ing expenses are less—and these are the 
only reasons. 


You may obtain these new vitalized 
RIVERSIDES in sizes for all cars at any 
of our 550 retail stores, or by mail from 
one of our nine mail order stores, post- 


age prepaid. 





+ 


PACKARD 
F R E E 4 BUICK 


FORD AUTOMOBILES 


Enter the Ward contest for the best 
slogan for these new “anti-oxidant” 
built Riversme Tires. Write for full 
details to any store listed below or 
ask for rules at any of our 550 Ward 
retail stores. 





SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 





30,000 s 
30 x 4.50 $4 Q75 
33 x 6.00 $4 885 
SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 
Guaranteed for 22,000 miles 
30 x 4.50 $§25 
33 x 6.00 $4310 
FOUR-PLY RIVERSIDE 
Guaranteed for 18,000 miles 
29 x 4.40 $555 
31 x 5.25 $975 
TRAIL BLAZER 
Guaranteed for 15,000 miles 
29 x 4.40 $47 
28 x 4.75 $G25 


Sizes to fit all cars 
Free Mounting Service at all our stores. 
































Fort Worth Denver Albany 






1) How to Prevent Bee Stings 
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\ ANY people who are fond of honey 

would, undoubtedly, keep bees 
were it not for the little insect’s weapon 
of defense. Being stung is an unpleasant 
thing for people who are comparatively 
immune to the swelling, and to those 
who are quite susceptible to the poison 
from bee stings it is often a serious mat- 
ter, especially if stung about the face. 
When necessary precautions are taken, 
however, one may open a hive of bees 
time after time and never receive a 
single sting. 

The best time to open a bee hive is a 
warm day when the bees are hard at 
work. There are less bees in the hive 
then; and, being busy, they are less 
inclined to make trouble. The bees are 
likely to be cross if they are disturbed 
while not working due to bad weather 
or lack of nectar, or when robbing is 
going on. 

Before attempting to work with the 
bees, one should have in readiness a bee 
smoker well ignited (pieces of burlap 
make good fuel) and a tool for loosening 
the cover and frames. It is of prime im- 
portance to the beginner, also, to wear a 
good bee veil and clothing having no 
openings into which the bees can crawl. 
A one-piece suit such as mechanics wear 
is ideal for the work if the cuffs and the 
bottoms of the legs are fastened snugly 
to prevent bees from getting in. The 
trouser bottoms should cover the tops of 
the shoes, unless high boots or heavy 
socks are worn. A pair of good bee 
gloves will protect the hands from stings. 


AFTER these preparations have been 
4 4 made, approach the colony from the 
side or rear and blow two or three strong 
puffs of smoke into the entrance. This 
will drive back the guards. Then pry up 
the cover a little and blow smoke over 
the frames. The cover may now be 
taken off and put to one side. Next, 
loosen the outside frame, take it out, 
and lean it against the hive or put it into 
an empty hive body. The other frames 
are easily taken out and put back into 
the hive as examined, being careful to 
put them back in the same order as they 
were before.” It is well to precede each 
movement witha light puff-of smoke, or 
1 stronger ‘one if the bees show any 
tendency to rush up. 

While doing this work, avoid jerky 
and quick movements and do not jar 
the hive. Be careful to not crush or roll 
the bees when removing frames, for the 
poison odor cast off by the maimed bees 
rritates the colony greatly. Be sure that 
the smoke from your smoker is not hot. 
lot smoke will anger instead of quieting 
the bees. Do not breathe on the bees 
nor work with them when you are 
sweaty. It is a goocl plan to hold the 

noker between the knees, so you will 
have it on hand when you need it 
quickly, And above all, do not leave 

ney or other sweets exposed for the 
bees to rob. 

Some races of bees are much quieter 
on the combs and less disposed to sting 
than others. Good strains of Italians, 
Carniolans, and Caucasians are very 
gentle, while hybrid and black bees are 
nervous and cross. Any colony of bees 
will be better tempered in a sunny loca- 
tion than if they are in the dense shade. 


Keeping bees is profitable and inter- 
esting to any one who thoroly under- 
stands the habits of the little honey 
gatherers, and it is no more dangerous 
than any other farm occupation.— 
L. 8. P., Minn. 


Plantain in the Lawn 


Ts common plantain grows each 
year from a short, thick root and 
new plants constantly develop from seed. 


The usual method of dealing with the | 
pest is hand weeding, which is far more | 


easily accomplished than in the case of 
dandelions, since plantain roots are 
comparatively shallow and they can be 
pulled without undue exertion if the 
work is done following rain when the 
ground is soft. 

The most satisfactory way to solve 
the plantain problem is to fertilize the 
lawn during the early spring and again 
in the fall with sulphate of ammonia. 
For broadleaf weeds of this type the sul- 
phate may be mixed with five parts of 
sand and scattered evenly over the in- 
fested areas at the rate of 30 pounds of 
the mixture per thousand square feet 
during the morning when the vegetation 
is moist with dew or immediately follow- 
ing rain.—A. A. H. 


Strawberry Patch Renovation 


OULD you please tell us how to 

handle a strawberry bed, when 
we do not wish to plant new beds?— 
O. E. N., Missouri. 

As soon as possible, or at least very 
soon after the bed has ceased bearing, 
the leaves should be mowed, and with 
the mulching material, raked off and 
burned. This destroys much disease 
and many insect pests which are present 
on the leaves. Then, it will be necessary 
to thin the plants and give the remain- 
ing plants good growing conditions to 
encourage the production of runners. 
You may thin with a hoe, a spade or a 
plow. When using a hoe, leave a well 
established plant every nine to twelve 
inches. Cut the others away. It is well 
to leave the plants a little closer than 
they were originally set because they 
will make much poorer runner growth 
the second season than they did the 
first. Hoe the ground thoroly around 
the plants to enable the runners to root 
as readily as possible. If you are plow- 
ing, a good method is to simply leave a 
strip of plants four-to six inches wide 
at the edge of the old matted row, and 
spade or plow up all the other plants. 
When you plow, be sure that you level 
the ridges and pulverize the soil by 
thoro harrowing, crosswise. This will 
make your strawberry patch look pretty 
sick for a:little while, but thoro renova- 
tion will be necessary in order to get the 
best results the following year. 


The Farmer-Salesman is a new publi- 
cation edited for those interested in sell- 
ing thru roadside stands, by mail, and 
thru various local channels. Tom 
Delohery is the editor and publisher. 
He has made a special study of these 
forms of marketing for many years. The 








publication office is at 817 Exchange 


Avenue, Chicago. 











Ten Cents Will 
Bring This Booklet 


Many farm barns 
have outlived much of 
their usefulness in 
their present con- 
dition. Perhaps your 
barn is in this class, 
and yet a few dollars 
spent in modernizing 
and remodeling would 
make it useful for 
years to come. 


In Successful Farm- 
ing’s newest service 
booklet, ‘‘New Barns 
from Old Ones,” the 
subjects of remodeling 
barns for ventilation, 
insulation, conven- 
ience in feeding, and 
floor plan arrangement 
are discussed com- 
pletely. The booklet 
was written by the 
best agricultural en- 
gineers in America, 
men who have made a 
thorough study of 
farm buildings. 


“New Barns from Old 
Ones’’ will help you 
rearrange your barn 
for greater conven- 
ience and comfort. It 
will save you time and 
labor, and will increase 
your profits from live- 
stock. This helpful 
booklet is only 10 cents 
a copy. Send 10 cents 
today in stamps or 
coin to the 


Farm and Home Service Bureau 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, - 











See Advertising Index, page 57 
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UCCESSFUL FARMING families on 
their way to vacationland—to the 
Black Hills, the Rockies, the lakes, 
the open road and a happy ending to a 
busy, successful summer’s work. 
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This month’s issue begins a splendid series of vaca- 
tion articles you will want to read. There will be 
another in August, and a third in September—telling 
you where to go, how to go, what to take, and the 
way to make the most of your good time, whether 
it be a few days or a few weeks. The whole family 
will enjoy these articles. Start the first with this 
issue, and make this years’ vacation the best, most 
worthwhile of them all. 
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It is fine to know that most Successful Farming 
families DO take real vacations each summer. 
Some say it is because they make more money than 
the average farmer—by using better methods, better 
equipment, better planning, and keeping better 

sted, through the columns of Successful Farming. 

hat is a pretty good return on an investment of 
25c for a year’s subscription. 





Saving Farmers Millions 
of Bushels of Grain 


This month’s issue carries vital news for 
every grain grower. The results of the ex- 
tensive Ames research, to determine WHEN 
grain should be cut. Many farmers have 
been wasting a vast amount of grain every 
season. Here is an article that means 
millions of bushels to our readers. 
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Delphiniums From Seed 


O RAISE perennials from seed is an 

interesting and pleasant pastime 
But one must be endowed with the 
requisite amount of patience. The del- 
phinium seeds do not germinate as 
readily as some other varieties, nor do 
they transplant as well, but they make 
up in quality where the quantity is lack- 
ing. As I am especially fond of light 
blue flowers, I selected the belladonna 
variety when sending for my seed, as it 
is considered a continuous bloomer. Such 
a wonderful blue it proved to be, with a 
tip of black in the throat. The uneven 
and ruffled edges of the flowers make 
them beautiful to behold; their lack of 


| fragrance is their only fault. 


Out of one packet of seed I raised 
only three plants—but even then I was 
the gainer, as I paid 25 cents for the 
seed and that is the price of a single 
plant. The second year each plant gave 
a generous head of bloom, but the third 
year the amount was doubled. I am 


| wondering what this year will bring 


forth. 

As soon as seed begin to form, the 
stems are cut to the ground and given 
a thoro watering. A new bunch of fresh 
green leaves soon makes its appearance. 
The plants send forth another gorgeous 
display of flowers. Last year I even had 
a third blooming period. 

The only enemy my delphiniums seem 
to have is a worm that bores into the 


| crown and destroys them. I have found 


Successful 





coal ashes to be an effective remedy. | 
merely scatter the ashes generously over 
the dormant plants.—M. N. W., Kans 


Potato Leaf Hoppers 


OTATO leaf hoppers may be con- 
trolled by using bordeaux mixture, 
whether the leaf hoppers are on the pota- 
toes, beans, sugar beets, or other crops 
In weather favorable to the leaf hop- 
pers, it may take only a week or two to 
result in the loss of an entire crop where 
no control measures are put into effect 
Leaf hoppers have fewer natural enemies 
than most other insect pests. Bordeaux 
mixture made according to the 4-4-50 
formula is usually applied. High pres- 
sure is necessary for effective contro! 
Thoro spraying is essential. 


Outwitting the Weeds and 
Dry Weather 


VERY year like so many gardeners 

I would start my garden with 4 

great deal of enthusiasm only to have 

the weeds and dry weather take a heavy 

toll, when the harvesting and threshing 

with its added work forced me to let up 
on the hoeing. 

The last few years, however, by 
mulching quite heavily with straw, | 
have outwitted the weeds and dry 
weather. I do not know how straw 
mulch compares with the paper mulch 
now used by some, as we have never 
tried it. We have certainly obtained 
results with the straw at no expense 
and much less labor. 

For vines—tomato, cucumber, mel- 
ons, and the like—we spread the straw 
on the well-prepared soil, then make the 
hills or set the plants thru the straw 
This plan eliminates all hoeing and has 


| given excellent results for the severa! 


years we have tried it—Mrs. C. I 
Nebraska. 
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Touring the Badlands 


[ Continued from page 9] 


mishaps, but a spring wagon with a | 
hitched team stuck in the bank of. the | 
river and had to be hauled out by cow- | 


boys with their ponies and lariats. 

\fter about 10 miles had been covered 
in the stage coach on the level ground, 

nd walking when the road was too steep 
or too narrow, we finally arrived at the 
petrified forest. This forest is the re- 

ins of the last vegetable growth of 

y size to be buried by the flood de- 
posit which instead of becoming carbon- 
ized to form coal became petrified. 

Nature has been kind to preserve the 
grandeur and magnitude of these mam- 

ioth trees of the period before the last 
flood. Logs have been found to measure 
more than 100 feet in length. You can 
stand at a number of different points 
and view petrified stumps in every direc- 
tion as far as you can see. Members of 
the party were kept busy exclaiming 
over “this wondéfful log, that mion- 
strous stump,” while others posed for 
pictures on the top of some fascinating 
peak and examined various pieces. 

Some of the ‘stumps are in their 
original positions while others are pros- 
trate, due to the action of the elements 
wearing away the soil in which this 
prehistoric forest was nourished. Leaves 
of the fossil forest are often found among 
the petrified pieces in a sort of shale 
rock. Several members of our group were 
fortunate in obtaining fine leaf speci- 
mens. 

It was here that the Indians secured 
their brilliant war paints. There are no 
evidences of permanent Indian settle- 
ment in the Badlands but to this place 
they made their yearly pilgrimages to 
hunt and to get paint supplies. Scat- 
tered all thru these hills can be found 
pockets and strata of brilliant colored 
paint. This mineral pigment, which is 
found in the rocky soil, when mixed 
with water or oil produces an indelible 
paint. We still have some on our clothes. 


r ‘t ILE, and pottery clay of all kinds are 

found in this section and while the 
Indians are not known to have lived here, 
specimens of Indian pottery have been 
found. Moss agates of beauty, sapphires, 
and other stones of minor value have 
been discovered, and in some sections it 
has been possible to pan out a few flecks 
of gold brought down by some glacial 
iriit. The bald eagle and his smaller 

tive, the golden eagle, both find a 
perfect wild home on the numerous rock 
ledges where they are secure. 
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‘eturning like the Indians of former 
; with our faces grotesquely paint 
iked and carrying specimens of flow- 
ers and petrified wood to our arms’ 
icity, we were greeted by an inviting 
s wagon meal. Later in the evening, 
concluded the occasion by gathering 
nd a gigantic campfire in the light 
‘ull round moon and singing western 
s and telling stories of pioneer life. | 
ie greatest treasure of the Badlands 
e natural beauty which has not been 
ed by civilization. As one of our 
’ expressed himself in saying, “It is 
vastness of it all that leaves one 


” 


chless. 


P . 

ote: We will be glad to help you | 

your trip this summer. Why not | 
) us a card?—Editors. 


A home town industry 


whose market is 
the world 


WIFT & COMPANY’S 

plants, located in many 
states, take an important part in 
the economic life of their com- 
munities. 

For example, in the state of 
Iowa alone Swift produce plants 
pay about $20,000,000 a year to 
farmers for butterfat, eggs and 
poultry. 

Similarly, all the 39 packing 
plants, 80 produce plants, 7 cot- 
ton oil mills, 13 refineries, 17 
fertilizer plants and other units 
throughout the country spend 
millions of dollars locally for 
raw materials. 


All these plants add to the 
business and prestige of their 
communities. They employ thou- 
sands of local citizens, who spend 
their money locally. Many of 
these employes own their homes. 
They are good citizens, inter- 
ested in the welfare and advance- 
ment of the community. 


Swift & Company 


Sce 


In addition, Swift plants, as 
units of a nation-wide organ- 
ization, open the markets of the 
world to the products of the 
communities in which they are 
located. An efficient and far- 
reaching distributing system en- 
ables Swift & Company to find 
the widest possible market for 
your products. 


Swift branch sales houses and 
refrigerator car routes distribute 
the things you produce to cities 
and towns all over the country. 
A well established export busi- 
ness helps absorb the surplus 
production of American farms. 


Indeed, marketing facilities of 
this character constitute one of 
the most important services con- 
tributed by Swift plants to the 
upbuilding of their communities. 
Functioning as a home town in- 
dustry, each plant has the addi- 
tional advantage of commanding 
a stable and world-wide market. 


S. & Co. 


Advertising Index, page 54 
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STOP PAININ 


One drop does it immediately 
JUCH the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid. Acts like an 
anaesthetic. In three seconds pain is 
deadened. You wear tight shoes, dance, 
walk again in comfort. 

No cutting—that is dangerous. This 
way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers. 

Doctors approve it as safe. Millions em- 
ploy it to gain quick relief. There is no 
other like it. 

Money back if not delighted. 


“GETSAT™ 2 
én Fastest Way 





oe wl » 
BEAN AND PEA 
THRESHER 


FOR 40 years the world’: standard! 
Threshes any variety of beans and peas 
from rankest vines without splitting or 
losing a seed. No re-cleaner necessary; 
seed ready for market. Buy the original, 
guaranteed Owens! Six sizes. P 
Write today for complete description! 
J. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
























by Taking Only 2 Orders 


Big Cash Profits Earned Daily selling 
our fine made-to-measure all-wool 
suits at $23.50; $29.50 and $36.50 
retail, direct to wearer. Biggest 
values — positively sell on sight. 


wigeeet Commissions Paid Daity. 
teady repeat business. herd. WOOL 
Sedan to hustlers. We at- 
tend todelivery and col- 
lections. New style out- 
fit of largeclothsam- 
ples— 100 styles, 
furnished free. 
Write at 



































In growing season the 
. Never idie. Shaw plows,piants,cal- 
five machines, pas pumps, saws, and other 
gear orld: 
Power ~\ ° er. Patented . 


Mower 

Attachment, Cots 
hay, weeds, etc. Shaw Mfg. Co. 
Also 30-inch Cyl. Div. SF-7 
Type Lawn Mower. Galesburg, Kans. 


















- r 
Keep working 
End strains, SPAVIN, ringbone, shoulder, 
ankle, foot lamenesses with humane, guaranteed 


Save-the-Horse Treatment 39 
FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 3 
all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, and 
proof that “Save-the-Horse’”’ makes good, ¢ 
sent free. Write today. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Ask your druggist—or order direct 
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All Around the Farm 


Written by Our Readers 


O HANDLE across sow when work- 
ing with the pigs or when driving a 
mean hog, use a hurdle. Always keep 
the hurdle between yourself and the hog 
so that if the hog does attack, you are 
safe. A good size for the hurdle is 40 
inches long and 26 inches high. It should 
be well braced and include about five 
crosspieces.—G, F., Ohio. 
7 * * 

In putting up a barb wire fence much 
time can be saved by marking the posts 
before putting on the wires. A simple 
marker can be made from a narrow 
board about five feet long. On one side 
cut notches spaced the right distance 
apart for the wires in a five-wire fence. 
This will probably be about nine inches. 
On the other side cut notches spaced 
right for the wires in a four-wire fence, 
probably about 12 inches apart. Then 
one can very rapidly mark each post at 
just the desired height for stapling each 
wire.—A. W., Minn. 

* cs ¥* 

Sometimes trash gets into the tractor 
gas tank which will not pass into the 
sediment bulb. A quick way to remove 
the trash is to blow out the feed line 
with a tire pump. Drain the gas out of 
the tank. Tie a piece of cloth around the 
end of a round stick half an inch in 
diameter and long enough to reach the 
bottom of the tank. Put a few drops of 
fresh lubricating oil on the cloth and rub 
the oily cloth over the bottom of the 
tank. It will collect the trash and grit 
readily.—W. 8. M., Okla. 

* * * 

[ have found that two sections of an 
old auto casing cut long.enough to fast- 
en at both ends of the brake blocks on 


| my wagon insures a positive brake on 








steep grades. Very little pressure is re- 
quired to make this brake most effec- 
tive—T. O. J. P 

* * * 

A very satisfactory and durable crack 
filler may be made for floors and walls by 
sifting together two parts of rye flour 
and one part of air slacked lime. Moisten 
with linseed oil to the consistency of 
putty and mix well. This filler takes 
paint and varnish and will last for 
years.—Mrs. J. W., Wis. 

~ * * 

Oftentimes a grate is not available 
for preparing a meal over the campfire. 
In such a case use two forked sticks, 
driving them into the ground on oppo- 
site sides of the fire with the forked ends 
up. Stretch wire across the crotches and 
fasten to pegs in the ground on either 
side. Hang the pots onto the wire over 
the fire for boiling. —A. D. B., Minn. 

* * * 

If you are bothered with hens scratch- 
ing in their nests and breaking eggs, in- 
sert a piece of one-inch wire netting in 
the nest. Then put a little chaff or straw 
over the netting. They will quit.—S. E. 
P., Mich. 

* * * 

When doing work where binder twine 
is needed, try putting a ball in a sack. 
Leave the loose end projecting and tie 
the sack loosely. This will prevent the 
twine unwinding and becoming tangled. 
—A:S. P., Ohio. 


When a team will not pull togethe: 
cross the inside traces, hitching each to 
the inside of the opposite singletree. 
M. W., Mo. 

* * ~ 

Instead of corner posts at the corn 
of my fields, I set each one back 6 feet 
and connect the two with a gate. This 
not only facilitates passing from one 
field to the other, but also eliminates 
bad corners in which to fight weeds and 
brush.—W. G. A., Mich. 

* * % 

To remove old wallpaper, use a sol 
tion of paste or flour in water and add a 
few ounces of baking soda. Spread this 
paste on freely and the paper comes 
readily.—C. W.8., Ill. 

; * % x 

When tying pack&iges, dampen t 
string first. This prevents slipping a: 
as the string dries it shrinks, keeping 
tight.—Mrs. T. P. 

* * * 

To prevent windows getting streaked 
while washing, add just a little kerosene 
to the warm water.—L. N., Minn. 

* * * 

To keep salt clean for livestock, bolt 
it to the top of a post. Use a short post 
set about a foot and a half out of the 
ground and with a bolt or small pipe in 
the top of it. Bore a hole in the block of 
salt just the size of the bolt and set the 
block of salt on it.—T. N. J., Iowa. 

~ * * 

When thru with the plow, grease it 
well and slip an old gunny sack over thie 
lay and moldboards and tie it at the top. 
This keeps the grease from being rubbed 
off and prevents difficulty in scouring 
next time the plow is to be used. 
R. A. R., Minn. 

* * * 

Wherever a fiber clothesline! is used, 
the common practice is to detach it 
after each washing. If left loose knots 
are very apt to form in the unwinding. 
A fine reel may be easily cut out of a 
piece of pine board 18 inches long and 
10 inches wide (more or less). Round out 
the ends concavely so that the rope will 
not slip off when wound over the reel. 
Leave the upper left-hand corner a trifle 
higher for a handle and also to provide 
space for boring a hole for hanging. 
E. M. J., Wis. 

* * * 

A worn-out mowing machine guard 
makes an excellent staple puller. Drive 
the point of the guard thru the staple 
between the wire and the post.—O. G. 
H., Mo. 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all . necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 
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tin 1486, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Co-operative Marketing of Fruits | 


and Vegetables on the St. Louis Market, 


bulletin 277, Missouri Experiment Sta- | 


tion, Columbia. 

Time of Harvesting Soybeans, bulletin 
279, Missouri Experiment Station, Co- 
lumbia. 

Legume Inoculation, bulletin 282, Mis- 
souri Experiment Station, Columbia. 

Fruit Pollination, bulletin 283, Mis- 
sourl Experiment Station, Columbia. 
Korean Lespedeza in Missouri, bulle- 
tin 280, Missouri Experiment Station, 
Columbia. 

Columbia Oats, a New Variety for 
Vissourt, bulletin 278, Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia. 

Re lytraps and Their Operation, farmers’ 

ulletin 734, United States Department 

f Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Onion Culture, farmers’ bulletin 354, 
United States Department of Agricul- 

re, Washington, D. C. 











~ Salesmen W anted 


—In— 


Local Territory 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING can use men 


in the circulation promotion division. 


An honest, reliable, ambitious, man over 
25 years of age can secure a permanent 
position that will give him an income 
of from 


— $35to*75Per Week 


depending upon his adaptability and in- 
dustry. We want men who can take up 
work soon. Write to Successful Farming, 
Attention of General Field Manager, Sub- 
scription Sales Department, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and we will mail you complete de- 
tails and arrange for a personal inter- 
view with our field manager for your state. 





Sell yourself to us in your first letter 
by giving us your experience and 
qualifications. 






































WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


\V/BEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 








Zino-pads 


sorr Corns 


BETWEEN THE TOES 

relieved and healed by these 

thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholls 


city 


2500 Roosevelt Road Chicago 
Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
In the Great 
School of Coyne—com- 
io free catalog. Act now! 


ti ctric plete in 8 months. Big outlay 
Put o — 
“cy tees ovwe ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, DEPT. 80-86 


oom . $60. equipment. 
the pain is gone? | sos Sours PAULINA S CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


60 to $100 a Week 
See Advertising Index, page 5 










yh need experience. Special lim- 
and Aviation p Biectricity Courses includ 
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EDWARDS n¥57A%c 
ROTECT ond betty 2 your home and 


barns with Metal Roofs and 
your roofing troubles will be over good. 


for 
yeather-proof, fire-proof, lightning- roof, 
wind-proof, they last as long as the buildings. 
Cost you much less because we control every- 


thing from the raw material to the finished 
roof and sell direct to you at factory prices. 
BEAUTIFUL - PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 
Painted or galvanized steel or genuine rust- 
resisting copper-bearing steel. Styles for all 
purposes. Shingles (individual or in clusters 
or Spanish Tile). Sheets (plain or corrugated, 
standing seam, or Y- ed). 
SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 
We Pa We sell direct to you from 
y factory. Get 
the Freight] our prices, Free Samples 
and Roofing Book No. 156. 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
706-756 Butler St. Cinoinnati, Onle 
























PROTECT YOUR 
DOGS HEALTH 


GLOVER’S Round Worm 
Capsules or liquid Vermi- 
fuge. Tape Worm Ca-sules. Tetrachlorethylene 
Capsules expel hook and round worms. Each 65¢. 
GLOVER’S Nerve Sedative, for fits and convul- 
sions in dogs and cats. Given before and my boy 
attack, it will decrease the severity and length. 65¢. 
GLOVER’S Mange Medicine, for treating Sar- 
coptic Mange. Kills mange mites and is a stimulating 
antiseptic to the inflamed skin. 75¢. 
FREE: ADVICE BY OUR VETERINARIAN 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 








($1.00 pe Rees jneee ry gowsans 
to build id dp run-down Moreen. OUR BIG Wg Kew Veterinary 
Sent! for ioe or write  forane kind of Veterinary Advice. 
LEMI Chicago 


ING BROS, A-13 Stock Yards, 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota +, Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














ELECTRIC Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC. 

TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save 

high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- (2 





ElectricWheelCo, 50 ElmSt., Quincy, lil. 


TIME COUNTS IM APPLYING 

@efor patents. Send sketch 

or model forinstructions 

or write for Free book, “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“Record of Invention’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64-A, Security Savings 
and Comm'l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








price. Only 25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FRE E re Foe showing 
pictures of Harvester. CORN HARV 
COMPANY, - - - SALINA, ANSAS 


Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
INVEN R tion Blank and guide book.‘ How 
to Get Your Patent.”"Send model 


or sketch of your invention } our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH & CO., . 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 


H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


'H Man's CORN harvester poor Man's 
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Poultry Fattening Feeds 


Mes LD you give us a goed ration for 
fattening poultry just before send- 
ing to market?—C. W. S., Kansas. 

A very satisfactory ration for the 
purpose may be made up of two parts of 
cornmeal, one part of rolled oats or 
ground oats with the hulls sifted out, 
and one part of wheat middlings. Mois- 
ten the mixture with enough milk to 


| make it possible to pour the mixture 


from the pail into a trough. Put the 
birds in pens or fattening crates where 
they will be fed for 10 days to 3 weeks. 
Start the birds out very lightly for the 
first few days, in order not to spoil their 
appetites. Allow the birds from 20 
minutes to a half hour to clean up all 
the feed they will, then remove the 
troughs and clean. It is not wise to leave 
uneaten food in the troughs from one 
feeding period to the next. From four 
to five such feedings daily may be given. 


Overfed Calf 


LOST a 10-day- ld calf. This was an 

unusually large calf at birth, and 
seemed to do well until the day before 
it died. I found it stretched out in the 
barn where I kept it. I got it up and it 
seemed to me there was something 
wrong. The bowels were in good shape— 
no diarrhea. The cow was always with 
the calf at nights, but not so much pep. 
Calf was dead next morning. I cut calf 
open and traced everything as best I 
could. Lungs, liver, kidney, heart in 
good shape and small stomach all right, 


| but large stomach had a lump of milk 
| in it, which looked like cheese. Firm, 
| solid, just like swiss cheese. Is this 


natural? This lump was about 7 inches 
long and about 3 inches thick, also some 
smaller lumps, and about 11% pints of 
milk that seemed fresh. The calf did not 


| bloat, nor did it get hurt. It was in a 
| separate box stall with cow. 


The calf probably died in a fit or con- 
vulsion induced by indigestion. The un- 
natural mass of curd would be likely to 
cause this and may have blocked the 
exit of the stomach. Apoplexy, inducing 
a rush of blood to the brain and rupture 
of a blood vessel there, would be an- 
other likely cause. That sometimes oc- 
curs in a heavily fed calf that is in 
plethoric condition. 


Clipping Their Wings 
YOU clip the wings of hens to keep 
them from flying over the fence into 
the garden, will they stop laying?—Mrs. 
D. L. N., Missouri. 

The mere clipping of the flight feath- 
ers of one wing in such manner that the 
hens are prevented from flying over 
fences of ordinary height, should not 
result in any reduction of egg produc- 
tion. Of course, the work should be done 
in the evening when the hens may be 
taken down from the roost and the 
feathers clipped without confusion that 
would accompany any attempt to catch 
the hens during the day. 
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Fat Beef 


HY is there not a bigger difference 
in price between the highest grade 
of heavy beef cattle and the lighter fat 
stuff? It costs a lot more to fatten out 
and grow the big carcass, but why is not 
there enough difference in price to make 
-it worth going after?—F. B. A., Iowa. 
It would be rather foolish to think 
that the situation you write about could 
be discussed in a very brief space, but 
at least some factors may be considered 
It must be remembered that we are now 
putting younger beef on the market 
than was the case many years ago. There 
was a time when the only way to have 
the meat tender and really fit to eat was 
to fatten the animal excessively. Three- 
four-, and five-year-old steers had to be 
very heavily fed over a very considerab! 
period of time in order for the meat to 
be of a satisfactory degree of tenderness 
On the other hand, with the large pro- 
duction of baby beef, an excessive 
amount of fat on the carcass has come 
to have less value from the standpoint 
of the sale of the meat. The customer 
wants young stuff with considerable lean 
meat rather than older stuff highly fat- 
tened. This may be unfortunate from 
the standpoint of the feeder, but the 
ultimate consumer will probably be the 
deciding factor in the quality or char- 
acter of meat put out by the butcher. 


Color for Whitewash 


WOULD like to use whitewash on 

some of the buildings on the place 
but do not like the white color. What 
colors can be used for mixing with 
whitewash?—L. 8. D., Kansas. 

According to the department of agri- 
culture, you may use in whitewash colors 
such as siennas, umbers, Venetian red, 
maroon oxide, ultramarine blue, and 
chrome oxide. From such a range of 
colors, I think you should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the color that you 
desire. 


Private Road 


\ HEN a private road has been 

dead for six years, has anyone 4 
right to travel the road, after those six 
years?—D. C., Minnesota. 

Where a private road is “‘dead,”’ it is 
no longer a private road, and therefore 
persons other than the owner of the land 
thru which it extends have no right to 
travel over it. But, where one has a 
right to use a private road, his mere 
failure to exercise that right for 6 years, 
or any other period less than 15 years, 
will not forfeit his rights under the laws 
of Minnesota.—A. L. H. 8 


Kelp for Iodine 


HAT is the value of kelp in a ra- 
tion?—W. B., Ohio. 

Kelp is of value in the ration for the 
iodine content, more particularly in 
localities where calves are known to be 
afflicted with big-neck or goiter. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[Continued from page 13 } 


evasion their life study. If our county 
sheriff was hired by the board of super- 
visors as the school superintendent is, 
by the school directors, we could have 
the service of men trained in crime de- 
tection. It is true that it would take 
one plum out of local politics but the 
original intention of the office was for 
most efficient law enforcement. 
* + ok 


HERE is an alarming spread of 

Canada thistles in our section. Each 
year we find new patches and often it is 
impossible to trace the source of tlie in- 
festation. It is not always grass seed, for 
we find patches in the timber pastures 
and other fields where grass seed was 
never sowed. I only know that wherever 
they come from, they are here. The 
spraying with sodium chlorate solution 
of the patches and not otherwise dis- 
turbing them is the best treatment found 
yet in combating this pest. 

*” * * 


No when our good June pasture is 
fading is the critical time for the 
calves we are trying to grow. When pas- 
ture was so good they came along fairly 
well, even if we did neglect giving them 
the grain they were supposed to have, 
but as the pasture gets poorer and the 
flies get thicker a lack of grain will show 
up quickly in arrested growth. Care now 
marks the difference often between real 
oe) yearlings and just the ordinary 
kind. 


What Is New in Farming 
{ Continued from page 5] 


vader of Illinois orchards. A close watch 
for these pests may save heavy losses 
later. 

oa * ~ 

NEW method of liming for sweet 

+4 clover is suggested by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Sweet clover can be grown on slightly 
sour soils with very little lime. For such 
soil, inoculated seed is mixed with 400 
to 500 pounds of hydrated lime for each 
acre. The mixture is sowed thru the 
fertilizer attachment of a grain drill. 

* ~ * 


KF‘ )R every dollar spent on limestone 
to spread on his soil, Clifton Davis, 
of Morgan County, Illinois , has re- 
ceived 10 bushels more corn an acre 
and there are still other benefits to come 
in the form of more efficient yields dur- 
ing the next 7 to 10 years. 
* * ~ 
‘XORN in southwest Kansas has been 
harvested this spring by a new corn 

combine. In demonstrations the ma- 
chine cut and shelled 41% acres of stand- 
ing corn at an average cost of $1.18 an 
acre, or slightly less than 3 cents 
bushel. The corn was not in good con- 
dition and the field had a very low 
yi we thus increasing the cost per 
Dushnel, 


\lfalfa pasture and shelled corn 
pro ved a better fattening ration for 
heifers in Nebraska tests last year than 
did alfalfa hay and corn. The gains on 
pastures cost $1.08 less per hundred 
pe ns and the heifers returned $4.09 
per head more than the ones with hay. 








Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samptes P 
Distributors Offered age 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND _AecEseontEs 
ERR ee — 6 
Pe COOGEE -E UOUGESOM. ,... ..ccsenesenccccscedocnequbnsipaesennnsucnucssenes 


lord Motor Company 


Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F.........“‘Cavalier’’ Tires 7 4 
International Harvester Company........Tractor Folder 19 
National Refining Company, The (En-Ar-Co) 21 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. 3ooklet on Motor Oil.. 49 
Plymouth Motor Corporation ‘ SE oR OTE 7 33 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co.... ‘ 8 
Shell Petroleum Corporation .......Booklet, “A Fifteen Minute Talk 43 
Ward & Company, Bouteenany : Rivers ide ’ Tires 50 
BUILDING MATERIAL, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Celotex Company, The............. ; “Insulating Buildings With Celotex’’.. 29 
Edwards Manufacturing Company........Roofing Sample & Booklet 56 
Fencing 
Brown Fence & Wire Co..................--. Fencing Catalog ....cccccccoccessccesesesesesees 38 
DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILET ARTICLES 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co........... (‘‘Vaseline’’) tatialy 30 
Cuticura A ccihiesieetiibacadetdieell ...- Toilet Preparations 32 
““Get’s-It”’ 5a 4 
Hiscox Chemical Works. - (Parker's Hair Balsam 42 
L ambert Pharmacal Company .... ( Listerine) 23 
‘Lucky Tiger’’ sduean ....Hair Tonic 32 
Procter & Gamble........ ._Lava Soap Sample 42 
Dr. Scholl's . a . (Zino-Pads) ........ 55 
FARM MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Aermotor Co. jocebens (Aermotor Windmill) ........... — 
Corn Harvester 8. F. Gompany..........Harvester Catalog .............. ais —— 
DeLaval Separator Company, The......Cream Separators . ietaearaiil . 38 
Electric Wheel Company peccsudeneniiin Wagon Wheel Catalog................ 56 
Electrie Products Corporation..............Eleetric Milker Catalog...................... 38 
Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co.............5ilo Filler Catalog............. erennieeen ae 
Melotte Separator, The........................ Cream Separator Catalog sb SEES 36 
Middle West Utilities Company.......... Harvests and Highlines”’ solo: Ge 
New Idea Spreader Co., The.............. Information on Farm Machinery 59 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co........'The New Oliver-Superior Spreader’’.. 39 
Mi 4 Si eee: Sere tean and Pea Thresher............. -.. 54 
 -" ~“\S ._ eeeeereee Garden Tractor Catalog.. a 54 
Timken Roller Bearing Co nceutetaoeammprecsgniieaassamsielne evens 27 
Walsh Tractor Company .................... Garden “Practor Catalog... 36 
Waukesha Motor Company....... ocugpedies ‘Farm Profits Geared to An Engine’’.. 31 
Yucatan Sisal Growers Coop. Assn.....(Yucatan Sisal Twine) ............... 35 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc................. Colored Bird Cards & Booklets.......... 24 
General Foods Corporation 
Certo Corporation ‘Secrets of the Jom Cupboard” 60 
Post’s Bran Flakes......... aoe ate 26 
Post Toasties 50 





Hires Company, The Charles E...........5 Sample “Hires Root Beer Extract..... 34 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


Beckwith Company, The....................Heating System Booklet 46 
Brown's Radio Exchange acabephanpenianeitentaptanistighnededmeinanta anaes 36 
Cupples Company ............... ; sckuvnatiauidens mictitatidanies We 
Florence Stove Company.................... “Shorter Kitchen Hours’’......... 32 
Lever Bros. ..... Jabhnaihtundibsemuce NT HepetdnenccDbnnipcinintgetyemndagn ‘ 25 
LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 
Holstein Friesian Assn. of Ameries.. “Holsteins Sor Profit” ieiesnegpeniinttiptenanil 40 
Meredith Jersey Farm.........:0...--<.---es++-s0ee ncvevetienidbes . 40 


LIVESTOCK FEEDS, REMEDIES AND SUPPLIES 
Fleming Bros. ....... ..Veterinary Adviser 


Glover's ..Free Veterinary Advice 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee..“‘Summer Feeding Book” 
Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc IS Circulars and Samples....... 
Standard Oil Company..................-..... (Bovinol) oe 





Troy Chemical Co.............. Horse Book & Sample.. 
a 





Young, Inc., W. F'-....... -...--se..Absorbine Horse Book 
POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Beall, Moss J, pliabaiiht ...Turkey Book . 


Poultry Supply Catalog 
Poultry Catalog . 
Sample Gizzard Capsule 


Brower Manufacturing Co. 
Ferris, George B...... 
Lee Co., Geo. H...... 


Baby Chicks 



















Booth Farms . duimeaiaevuaibens -Baby Chick Catalog ... . 48 
Golden Rule Hatchery. Chick Catalog malmperiagmmsediieeee 48 
Kentucky Hatchery ‘ Baby Chick Catalog . 48 
Sieb’s Hatchery ; ..Baby Chick Catalog Sa 
Silver Lake Egg Farm eaeS oe .Silver Lake Chicks............ sceqestedbet® Ge 
Stromberg Poultry Farm............ mE | eee aNeee 48 
Superior Hatchery Baby Chick Catalog ...........----..-++++- 48 
TRAVEL AND LAND OPPORTUNITIES 

Northern Pacific Ry. (H. W. Byerly) ..Literature on Land Opportunities...... 56 
Soo Line (H. 8S. Funston) .............--. -Booklet on Land Opportunities.......... 56 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Chicago Watch & Diamond Co. ...............c.cccccccscssccccccssecesecscenscosscsccsosesesesens 26 
Gages Maectrians Bohol. ......cccscecccccreccccsorcveccsnsccnensvcesesccntascoscosconsescoseceusocsces 55 
Evans & Co., Victor J. “How to Obtain a Patent 26 
Mead Company, apenew. 54 
Mills, Albert ‘ pal 26 
O’Brien, Clarence A...............-. scouseaas “How to Obtain a Patent soneee 56 
Outdoor Enterprise Co Fur Farming Magazine 44 
Randolph & Co.... 1 How to Get Your Patent 56 


Sayman Products Co vabisies 
axe 
Swift & Company 

Western Cable & Light Co 
Western Cartridge Company 


THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: If you purchase any article 
advertised in Successful Farming, whether you buy it of the local 
dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the advertisements, 
we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention 
Successful Farming when you purchase the article. We do not 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 








July, 1930, SuccessFuL FARMING 


Home Improvement and Farm 
Suggestions of Real Value- 


—are to be found in the advertisements in this issue. 
Advertisers are listed and classified for your con- 
venience in securing folders, samples, booklets, and 
further information ‘about the products and service 
in which you are interested, 
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Corporation Farming hasten the elimination of family farmers borer drive which proved to be a rank 
who refuse to utilize modern production injustice to the farmer and to all other 
DO not feel that we need be unneces- methods and knowledge and persist in taxpayers as well. 


eee 


are instances where this will prove suc- These farmers constitute the chief agri- trol of the Mediterranean fruit fly in 
cessful, but the number of instances of cultural problem as I see it. I, for one, Florida who were being supported by 
this sort are few compared to those appreciate your trying to instill reason- the government and have been feeding 
where only the well-organized and well- ableness into the minds of folks who would from the public crib, have done the 


handled family farm will prevail. take radical and fruitless means of stem- fruit growers of Florida more damage 
It is the utmost foolishness to im- ming the natural tide of development in in the short time they have been in 

agine that legislation will have any  agriculture.—O. R. J., Missouri. authority than the fly would have done 

effect on the development. In fact it in a lifetime. 

would be decidedly unjust to permit Wins in Bird Contest Regarding the tuberculin testing of 

legislation to either aid or handicap a f cattle they say it is done to protect our 


natural economic development. Wher- I CERTAINLY was surprised and most health. They also said we would starve 
ever the corporation farm can operate delighted to receive yours of April 10 to death if the corn borer wasn’t con- 
with greater efficiency than any other with check for $125 (second prize). I trolled or eradicated. So I feel it is as 
method, we might as well reccgnize rather expected to be a prize-winner, but big a farce as either of the above men- 
this type under such circumstances and not so high in the list. I might say that tioned government control measures 
do all we can to make that type efficient. I am a high school senior graduating this have proved to be. There is no class of 

It is the height of economic folly to June, and have made bird study my hobby _ people that gives more loyal support to 
imagine we could legislate out of exist- for the past five or six years. That thiscon- both state and federal government than 
ence that development which is eco- test has helped me greatly is shown by the _ the farmers of our country, but when it 
nomical and subsidize the retentionofa fact that within the last twomonthsI have becomes compulsory for the farmers to 








system which is eco- support the whims 
nomically inefficient. of the uplifters of 
The Kansas law- , the Department of 


Agriculture where | 
feel most of the 
herein mentioned 
control measures 
originated I feel it 
is an imposition on 
law-abiding people. 
—A. L., Ohio. 

‘ Note: We are in- 
terested to note 
that in Summit 
County, Ohio, 
where opposition to 
the tuberculin test 
for cattle was per- 
haps the strongest 
in the United States, 
there has been a big 
change of  senti- 
ment. In nine days 
petitions covering a 
majority of the cat- 
tle owners and 75 
percent of the cat- 
tle were received 
The United States 


makers, if they en- 
courage such legis- 
lative procedure, 
would be endorsing 
the policy of sub- 
sidiary inefficiency. 
I think it safe to 
say that at least 
three-fourths of the 
agricultural produc- 
tion of the United 
States will, from all 
we can see in the 
future, continue to 
be at the hands of 
family farms. I 
think there is a 
great field for adop- 
tion of improved 
, methods thru co- 
4 operative action of 
family farmers. I do 

not understand just 
why a great deal of 
emphasis is not 
placed on this phase 
of the aan: oa Department of Ag- 
Family farmers rf riculture is trying 
should be able thru to do the things 
co-operative effort which the majority 
with their neigh- of the public con- 
bors to utilize prac- siders necessary for 
tically every advantage that the corpo- seen three birds (Shoveller, Grebe, and _ its protection against disease.—Editors. 














“Ugh! Thunderface — some pesky redskin’s beat us to a scalp!” 


a ration farm utilizes in improved ma- Coot) for the first time in my life, and 
chinery and other methods, along with identified them much more easily because Reads the Advertisements 
the very great advantage in elasticity of the books and pictures I studied in con- 
of labor supply and family living cost nection with your contest. Doubtless a I WOULD like to take this oppor- 
4 features already possessed. similar benefit has been derived by others. tunity to tell you how much I en- 
i One great difficulty with the family Probably all the contestants will join joy your magazine, with its helpful 
4 farm system in the past five or 10 years me in the hope that you will soon conduct hints, even to the advertisements. 
has been the state of mind of thefarmer another bird contest, and in wishing you I am just a newlywed and as I have 
himself. He has to a considerable ex- continued success with your justly popular always done housework I knew quite a 
tent refused to accept and adopt im- magazine.—Dale C. Kellogg, Ohio. lot about cooking and so forth, but I 
proved methods and on the other hand just could not make good bread. Read- 
has accepted very much reduced living Still Opposes TB Test ing your magazine one day, I took no- 
circumstances, while the management tice of an advertisement in which a 
behind the corporation system has been UBLISHED in the May number of yeast company told how to make 
taking advantage of every improve- Successful Farming on the bulletin page bread. I immediately took advantage 


ment in method and means. I have no _is an article entitled ‘‘We Disagree.”’ The of the helpful offer. Now I am just a 
fear for the family farm where the editor states that Successful Farming proud housewife, as it is such a satis- 
operator will take advantage of avail- stands squarely behind the federal govern- factory feeling to be able to make real 
| able improvements in methods and ment and the livestock industry in its good bread, and I want to take this 

where he is willing thru co-operation effort to eradicate tuberculosis thru test- occasion to thank you for this aid.— 

with neighbors to relieve himself of cer- ing. So far as I have been able to learn all A. H., Wis. 

tain handicaps due to limited acreage. so-called farm papers have done the same a 

The corporation farm idea would do _ thing. They also stood squarely behind the We are thankful to find a paper free 

§ agriculture a favor, as it would help government in the eradication of the corn- from tobacco advertising.—Mrs.C.l. 
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Pe sarily alarmed over the development _ trying to farm the way we farmed 30 years It has been stated by good authority be 

; of corporation farming. I believe there ago, but expect to live on a plane of today. that the government inspectors in con- ¢ 
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Bive years ago NEW IDEA pioneered 
the field with its now famous Two Row 
Picker. What others had declared impossible 
NEW IDEA accomplished—a two-row ma- 
chine that picks, husks and loads 12 to 18 
acres of corn a day. Here’s speed to crib 
your corn before bad weather sets in. 


SANDWICH-NEW IDEA 
Portable Elevators 


1 gjpemoo corn and grain handling equipment has become 
a necessity for every farm. Here again much expensive 
labor is replaced by time-saving machinery for unloading from 
the wagon into cribs, bins or freight cars. The SANDWICH- 
NEW IDEA line of Portable Elevators and Inside Bucket 
installations is complete 
in every detail. Strong, 
simple machines — built 
the thorough NEW IDEA 
way. Easily adaptable to 
meet all conditions. Let us 
know your needs. 


Complete line of 
Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers at 
from $16 to $800. 


for horse or engine 
power. 


$230 to 
$400 


Ask our engi- 
neers to help 
you solve your 
harvest prob- 
lems. 



















Portable Elevators 





| Cribbed. Before Winter 
at less cost 





Corn Picker 


NE man operates both tractor and picker. No 
need to hire and feed a lot of extra help. The 
NEW IDEA Picker—time-tested on thousands of 
farms—cuts your harvest costs to the bone. It is a 
“pull” machine operated by power take-off from 
practically any two plow tractor—not merely an 
attachment for some special type of tractor. Typical 


NEW IDEA design and construction — built for 


strength, durability and low oper- $ 00 
atingcosts. Weight 3200 Ibs. Price 6 . 
complete F. O. B. Coldwater. ..... 

Write today for complete information or see your NEW IDEA Dealer 
Manufacturers of the NEW IDEA Spreader, Corn Picker, 
Transplanter, Husker-Shredder, All Steel Harvest Wagon, 
Lime Spreader, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and 
Power Corn Shelkers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, 
Gasoline Engines and Lawn Mowers. 


The New Idea Spreader Co., 


BRANCHES: Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., 
Moline, Ill., Madison, Wis., Minneapolis, 
at inn., Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
he Ind., Jackson, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., 
: Syracuse, N. Y. Oakland, Cal. 


Factories at 
Coldwater, Ohio 
and 


Sandwich, IIl. 
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| The New Idea Spreader Co., 
Coldwater, Ohio 


You may send information on the following 
I Corn Portable 
I Picker Elevators 


Corn 
Shellers 








’ Name oa a a 
- Address 
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My jellies won seven awards at the 
California State Fair,” writes Mrs. 
D. Lindsey who describes below the 
easy, time-saving way that she uses 
to insure perfect flavor and texture. 
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“I guess it never occurred to me to enter 
these jellies at the Fair . . . good as everyone 
said they were, until a friend just simply in- 
sisted on it,” writes Mrs. D. Lindsey, from 
her five acre ranch near Concord, California. 


“Then imagine! My Wild Grape Jelly, 
Apricot Jelly, Blackberry Jam, Blackberry 
Jelly, Quince Jelly, Tame Grape Jelly and 
Tomato Marmalade, each took a prize... 
seven in all. 
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“I was certainly very pleased and I want to 
say that by adding Certo to your juice you 
do get a delicacy in your jelly that simply 
can’t be equalled. It’s just like tasting the 
fresh fruit itself. There’s none of that boiled 
down flavor that you sometimes get in jellies 
made the old way. 
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“Believe me, I advise my friends to use it 
for better tasting jellies and for all the effort 
that it saves.” 

* * * 


Every year dozens of Certo users such as 
Mrs. Lindsey triumphantly carry off the 
honors in the jelly-making contests at the 
great state fairs. 


And to think that these prize-winning jellies 
are made in one-third the time needed by 
some of their less successful competitors! 
Women who use Certo boil their jellies only 
one minute— 12° minutes after they put their 
fruit juice on to boil their jelly is cooling in 
the glasses. 


WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifically 
extracted, concentrated and bottled. This 
jellying substance is so scarce in some fruits 
that jelly cannot be made from them by the 
old-fashioned way. With many others, jelly 
can be made only with partly ripened fruit 
and after long, wasteful, tedious boiling. 


Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours 

to use whenever you wish. With it you can 

make jellies from any fruit—even from straw- 

berries and pine ap ple! And, because with 

Certo you use the fruit at its ripest and 

best, your jellies take on an exquisite new seer ak aae a | Dozens of recipes for Address Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., Certo 

deliciousness. <f ER E E | exquisite desserts and Corporation, Fairport, New Y ork . (In Canada, address 
General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 


TRY IT TODAY . .-A single bottle MYM salads using jellies and jams are in- a (SF 7-30 
will show why Certo has won 4,000,000 jelly / cluded in Miss Palmer’s new book- NAME - 

makers. Order a supply from your grocer let “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard.” 
today! Under the label on the bottle is a 
booklet of 93 special Certo jam and jelly 
recipes. Follow them to the letter and success . 
is assured! Certo is a product of General jeuits awd jams in) With another booklet of 93 jellyand crry 


DELIGHTFUL NEW USE 


Foods Corporation. © 1930 G. F. CORP. L } jam recipes for use with Certo. print NAME AND ADDRESS COMPLETELY 


By mailing the coupon atthe right) orperT 
you will receive it absolutely free 





